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Adopted at Washington in 1935 


The bond of fellowship in this church 
shall be a common purpose to do the 
will of God as Jesus revealed it and to 
co-operate in establishing the Kingdom for 
which he lived and died. 

Tc that end we avow our faith in 
God as Eternal and All-Conquering Love, 
The spiritual leadership of Jesus, 


The supreme worth of every human 
personality, 

The authority of truth known or to be 
known, 

And in the power of men of good will and 
sacrificial spirit to overcome all evil and 
progressively establish the Kingdom 0! 
God. 

Neither this nor any other statement shall 

be imposed as a creedal test, provided that 
the faith thus indicated be professed. 


The conditions of fellowship in the church 
shall be acceptance of the principles of the 
Universalist faith and acknowledgment of 
the ecclesiastical jurisdiction of the Univer- 
salist Church of America. 
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OUR CONTRIBUTORS 


The cover portrays some of the outstanding writers who 
will contribute to The Christian Leader in 1947. Left column, 
top to bottom, Professor Hans Kohn, authority on world 
affairs; John M. Ratcliff, Dean, School of Religion, Tufts 
College; Llewellyn Jones, author, critic, and linguist; Harold 
S. Latham, vice-president, The Macmillan Company and as- 
sociate editor of The Christian Leader; Granville Hicks, 
author and critic; Raymond J. Baughan, preacher, author, and 
associate editor of The Christian Leader; Carl H. Voss, educa- 
tor and understanding friend of youth, Superintendent of 
Vermont Universalist Churches; right column, top to bottom, 
Devere Allen, director and editor of the Worldover Press; 
Angus H. MacLean, author, educator, and Universalist minis- 
ter; Franz Schoenberner, editor and author, one time citizen 
of Munich, Germany, and from the beginning implacable 
opponent of Hitler and Nazism; John van Schaick, Jr., author, 
preacher and editor emeritus of The Christian Leader; 
Rolland Wolfe, scholar and educator, authority on the Old 
Testament; Robert Cummins, General Superintendent of the 
Universalist Church of America; Clinton Lee Scott, preacher 
and author, Superintendent of Massachusetts Universalist 
Churches. 


Hans Kohn of Smith College writes on the United States 
and United Nations out of both a detailed and a comprehen- 
sive knowledge of our world. - Professor Kohn, a recognized 
scholar in the field of world affairs is the author of the defini- 
tive work, The Idea of Nationalism and the important book, 
Prophets and Peoples. The Christian Leader is most happy 
to begin a new year with a contribution from the pen of this 
distinguished teacher. 


John van Schaick, Jr. who needs no introduction to the 
Leader family gives us a most interesting review of Gran- 
vills Hicks’ important new book Small Town. 


Llewellyn Jones, who is a scholar as well as a critic has 
written a thought provoking commentary on Warner Fite’s 
critical essay on Jesus, raising again the question, How Shall 
We Judge Jesus? 


Sheldon Shephard has a helpful message for distracted 
folk in his meditation Refuge in Times of Distress. 


Fenwick L Leavitt, Jr., minister of the First Universalist 
Church of Barre, Vermont, writes on A Century and a Half of 
Universalism in Barre. 


Vivian T. Pomeroy, master story teller warns against 
the flighty dilettante in all of us in Phoebe Lacks Persever- 
ance. 


William C. Kernan sounds a much needed alarm in his 


brief but pungent article The Columbians—An Un-American 
Organization. 
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Hungary Deserves Our Help 


| ETWEEN the great empires of the East and the 
: West, between the followers of Christ and Moham- 
med, the ancient land of Hungary has been the em- 
_ battled bastion of western culture for nearly a thou- 
sand years. Since the ninth century when the sturdy 
~ Magyars came into the plains between the Danube 
and the Neiper rivers to possess the “empty land” for 
their flocks and herds, they have had to fight for 
their freedom. Century after century they battled 
_ against superior force. Often overwhelmed, they never 
surrendered spiritually and so never lost either their 
identity or their love of liberty. 

Techhically the Magyar Hungarians were recently 
numbered among our enemies. Actually they were 
the prisoners of the Nazis. Now that we are asked 
to help their starving and shivering children by sup- 
porting the work of our Service Committee represen- 
tative, Carleton Fisher, we should remember this and 

_ remember also that through a long, long past, western 
civilization has been indebted to Hungary again and 
again for its very safety. 
' The good king and later patron Saint Stephen who 
ruled Hungary from 997 to 1038 set the temper of 
his*people in his advice to his son: “Remember always 
that each of us has the same standing; nothing exalts 
a man but humility; nothing humiliates more than 
-haughtiness and hatred. Peace loving monarchs rule; 
the rest only tyrannize. Be patient toward all, in- 
fluential and destitute alike.” The moral qualities of 
“democracy are deeply embedded in the hearts of the 
Hungarians. Centuries after King Stephen, one of 
their leaders, Count Paul Teleki said, “We Magyars 
had parliamentary sittings before we had seats; we 
met on horseback and discussed public affairs from the 
‘saddle. We will continue this ancient habit.” 
A hundred years ago when the great Hungarian 
patriot, Louis Kossuth, was fighting for the ancient 
constitutional liberties of his people, he tried valiant- 


ly to make common cause with the Austrian people , 
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and the little nations oppressed by the Austro-Hun- 
garian Empire. Pleading the cause of freedom he 
said, “We would not ask for freedom for ourselves 
alone.” When a few years later Kossuth came, a 
defeated exile to visit this country, the American 
people took him to their hearts. In him they recog- 
nized a spiritual brother. His cause was their cause. 
And it is still our cause. 

Coming closer home, we who are “A Nation of 
Nations” owe a very great deal to the Hungarians. 
This country numbers thousands of most valuable 
American citizens of Hungarian descent. They brought 
their particular genius and their sturdy love of liberty 
to these shores and poured these precious ingredients 
of democracy into the veins of young America with 
the same zeal and self sacrifice as did the earlier Eng- 
lish and Scotch immigrants. In 1928 a great company 
of’ Americans including many of Hungarian descent 
erected in New York City a statue of Louis Kossuth, 
patriot and champion of freedom. 

American Universalists as Christian liberals have 
a special reason for being interested in helping Hun- 
gary. For hundreds of years there has been a strong 
liberal Christian Church in Hungary whose numbers 
dwarf our own membership roster. These people 
have a theology as unitarian and as universalist as 
our own. “Men may delay, but cannot prevent the . 
coming of freedom for all the sons of men, for freedom 
is the gift of God.” These words that might well 
have come from the pen of either Ballou or Channing 
were inscribed on the wall of his prison cell by Francis 
David, Unitarian bishop of Hungary, shortly before 
his death near the end of the sixteenth century. 

When the first Magyars came into the plains of 
Hungary in the ninth century, the region was called 
the Empty Land because it was unpopulated. It was 
full of rich resources for this questing tribe. Today 
after centuries of toil and hardship and valiant strug- 
ele for freedom, Hungary is indeed the Empty Land. 
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Its resources wasted by war, its people are hungry 
and cold unto death. 

To this land and to this people in their great need 
our brother Universalist Carleton Fisher has gone. 
It is a good land and its people are good human stock. 
Their spirit is not dead. It is still well expressed in 
the words of Kossuth, “We would not ask for freedom 
for ourselves alone.” - 

Such people are worth helping. 


FEDERAL AID FOR EDUCATION 


We will not have one stable peaceful world until 
we have in these United States one reasonably well- 
informed public mind. The leadership which our gov- 
ernment must exercise in world affairs depends on an 
Our present unhappy dis- 
crepancy in educational standards and facilities 
throughout the states of the union means, among 
other things, that we are not raising up generations of 
well informed citizens. 


informed public opinion. 


Today, the economic resources of the states are in 
In 1943, 
the per capita income ranged from $483 in Mississippi 
to $1,452 in Connecticut. The value of school prop- 
erty per pupil went from $103 in Alabama to $670 in 
New York. School teachers’ average salaries run from 
‘a low of $654 in Mississippi to the highest which was 
$2,697 in New York. 

These figures tell their own tragic story. It is a 
story of states that simply do not have the population 
or the economic resources to provide properly for the 

-education of citizens. 

What then shall we do. It seems inevitable that 
we must somehow work out a scheme of federal aid to 
education. This immediately raises the question of 
control of education. The totalitarian states in their 
hey day used education as “an instrument of national 
policy.” This, of course, was the end of education. 
The objective search for truth gave way to the propa- 
gation of ideologies that were “conditioned” to the 
needs of the chancellories. This could happen even 
under a democratic form of government. 


inverse ratio to the number of children. 


We believe that federal aid to education is neces- 
sary because we believe that it is essential to the de- 
velopment of an informed citizenry. But we know that 
federal aid to education poses the gravest test of the 
democratic process that this nation has faced in many 
years. If we can have federal aid and at the same time 
leave control of education in the hands of the edu- 
cators, democracy will not only survive but grow. Edu- 
cational control by politicians, however well meaning, 
would end democracy. 
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THE FEDERAL COUNCIL SAYS, “NO” 


On December 6 last, the Federal Council of the 
Churches of Christ in America rejected for a second 
time the application for membership of the Univer- 
salist Church of America. Voting for acceptance were 
the African Methodist Episcopal Zion Church, the 
Congregational Christian Church, the Disciples of 
Christ, and the Society of Friends. Eight denomina- 
tions voted against acceptance. One refrained from 
voting. 

In a gracious gesture the Disciples of Christ dele- 
gation proposed that the newly elected president 
appoint a committee of seven to confer with repre- 
sentatives of the Universalist Church “to clarify the 
position of that church (Universalist) regarding its 
theological qualifications, and then to report to the 
next biennial meeting of the Federal Council.” The 
motion was passed. Quite obviously this inquiry will not 
result in bringing us one whit nearer to those who now 
think our theological position disqualifies us for fellow- 
ship with them. It has been clear from the beginning 
of these negotiations that the Universalist fellowship 
does not subscribe to the theories about Jesus held by 
Orthodox Christianity. In fact, we do not believe that 
theological theories are a valid test of religious fellow- 
ship anywhere anytime. We take our stand on a 
common purpose to find and to serve truth and right- 
eousness in the spirit of brotherhood. We are con- 
vinced that differences interpreta- 
tion can or should enrich our common religious fellow- 
ship. The Federal Council of the Churches of Christ 
in America takes its stand on theological qualifications 
and therefore, very properly excludes us from mem-— 
bership. So be it. \ 

Now where do we stand? Right where we have 
always stood; in a relation of cordial brotherly co- 
operation with the churches who are members of the 
council and with the council itself. Universalist 
ministers, Universalist laymen and laywomen will 
continue to work with church councils all over the 
country. Wherever we are needed or our money is 
needed, we will help all we can. THe Curisttan 
Leaver will continue to support the good werk the 
Council is doing through its commissions. 


Now, we say let’s forget all about this business. 
In or out of the Federal Council of the Churches of 
Christ in America or any other organization, Univer- 
salists have one primary interest, one master mission 
and that is to spread abroad in personal lives and 
social, economic and political institutions the spirit of 
brotherhood and moral integrity that came to the 
world in a Bethlehem manger nineteen hundred years 
ago. For this great end, we join hands will all men of 
good will everywhere. 


of theological 
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United States and 
United Nations 


; Hans Kohn 


FPXHE United States elections of November 1918 
wrecked the foreign policy of the American admin- 


“istration and destroyed the hopes of the nation’s par- 


ticipation in the liquidation of World War One and 
in the maintenance of peace. The elections were then 
fought mainly on the issue of foreign policy and re- 
sulted in the wreckage of Woodrow Wilson’s plans and 
hopes. Twenty-eight years later, elections again con- 
fronted a Democratic president with a Republican 
Congressional majority. Yet this time, both parties 
had agreed upon foreign policy: to the world’s good 
fortune the United States had followed a bi-partisan 
foreign policy and Mr. Byrnes and Mr. Vandenberg 


supported each other in the common task. 


For this time, the overwhelming majority of Ameri- 


cans have realized that a return to “normalcy” and to 


isolationism is impossible. The American people know 
that the world is one and that they cannot disinterest 
themselves from the events in any part of the world. 
World War One started in Sarajevo. Few Americans 
in 1914 knew where this place was; probably none ex- 
pected that as a result of an event in that obscure 
town the United States would be drawn into war. 
Sarajevo is in Yugoslavia. World War Two started 
in Danzig. Many more Americans in 1939 knew 
where the city was located, yet few had ever seen it 
and few expected that the United States would be 
drawn into war through a chain of events starting from 
Danzig. Danzig is in Poland. We cannot disinterest 
ourselves in Yugoslavia or Poland. We cannot divide 


_the world into spheres of influence or empires. - 


In 1807, on a raft in the middle of a river sepa- 
rating their spheres of influence, Napoleon I and Alex- 
ander I, the emperors of the West and of the East, met 
to divide the world, largely at the expense of Britain. 
It “did not work. A few years ago Hitler and the 
Japanesé, the West and the East, agreed to establish a 


new order, again at the expense of Britain, by dividing 
the world into two spheres of influence. It did not work. 


Nor will a similar division of the world into two spheres 
of influence between Russia and the United States 
Whatever American or Russian imperialists 
think about it, the large majority of mankind do 
not wish to come under American or Russian im- 
perial sway, however beneficial this sway may ap- 
pear to the proponents of these spheres of influence. 
Nor is there-in any guarantee of peace. Napoleon 
and Alexander clashed five years after their agree- 


ment. In case of German-Japanese victory the 


two great powers would have, fought either for the 
frontiers of their spheres or out of a feeling of in- 
security in face of each other. No ideological affinity — 
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would have helped to bridge the gulf. If America 
and Russia divide the world, they will dispute the 
frontiers of their spheres or feel insecure before the 
dynamism of each other in a world where they will 
be nowhere separated by any free field or any buffer. 
In their case opposite ideologies would widen the gulf. 

In the “one world” any isolationism, whether na- 
tional or hemispheric or based upon spheres of influence, 
is out of question. The American people know it. 
This marks, more than anything else, the progress 
made from 1918 to 1946. 

II 

The United States has joined the United Nationss, 
while it did not join the League of Nations. The pur- 
pose of both organizations is identical: to assure peace 
by the prevention of aggression. Thus Woodrow Wil- 
sons’ idea of collective security has been taken up. In 
his last address, on November 10, 1923, the dying man 
lamented that the stimulating memories of the armis- 
tice triumph were “forever marred and embittered for 
us by the shameful fact that when the victory was won 
we turned our backs upon our associates and withdrew 
into a sullen and selfish isolation. We shall inevitably 
be forced by the moral obligations of freedom and 
honor to retrieve that fatal error and assume once more 
the role of courage, self-respect and helpfulness which 
every true American must wish to regard as our natural 
part in the affairs of the world.” 

Wilson’s death-bed prophecy is coming true. The 
League of Nations failed not because its statutes were 
imperfect but because at the decisive moment its mem- 
bers had not the foresight nor the courage to live up 
to their obligations to prevent or stop aggression by 
collective action. Had the nations made unmistakably 
clear that they would fight Japanese interference in 
Manchuria in 1931 or Italian aggression in Ethiopia in 
1935, World War Two would in all probability have 
never come. The United Nations, strengthened by 
United States determination to live up to its obliga- 
tions, will not allow a repetition of these failures. 

For world wars are neither planned nor willed by 
anyone. Nations may desire limited wars, the outcome 
of which seems to them certain (the U. 5. against 
Mexico, Britain against Burma, the U. 8.8. R. against 
Finland), but no leaders or governments ever wish to 
stake their whole future on the outcome of as uncer- 
tain a struggle as a world war necessarily must bes In 
1914 the German Foreign Office was convinced that it 
would be able to limit the war. Had the people in 
power known that Britain and even the United States 
would join in (but in 1914 no one in the United States 
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itself suspected it) there would have been in all prob- 
ability no World War One. In March 1939 when Hitler 
submitted to the Polish government his demand for 
‘Danzig and the corridor—a demand backed at one time 
by American public opinion—he was certain that 
Poland would not fight, that Britain would not be con- 
cerned with the fate of Poland (his foreign minister and 
ex-ambassador to London insisted that the British 
would not fight) , and that the United States would not 
come to Britain’s help (even Mr. Roosevelt affirmed in 
Oct. 1940 that no Americ ansoldier would die on Euro- 
pean soil). Had it beenu known well before Hitler 
started his fateful chain of actions that Britain and the 
United States would fight, World War Two would in 
all probability not have come. 

World wars come through miscalculation. The 
United States must make the United Nations a reality, 
to prevent wars. It must make certain that no mis- 
calculations occur. Should for instance anyone wish 
to impose military or territorial demands on Turkey, 
it is certain that Turkey would rather fight, as Poland 
did, than submit. In that case it should be clear that 
Britain and the United States would support Turkey. 
If that were only clear from the beginning, then the 
United Nations would not fail like the League of 
Nations. Aggression would then be prevented because 
no one could miscalculate about aggression anywhere 
leading to a world war. And no one desires a world 
war. Thus it depends upon the foresight and courage 
of the United States whether the United Nations will 
be able to prevent a world war. 


Ill 


Both American parties agree on the abandonment 
of isolationism and on full support for United Nations 
collective security. But the present threat of chaos 
and impoverishment in the world demands greater 
sacrifices and more positive action on the part of the 
United States, not as an appeal to our sense of charity 
but to our understanding of self-interest. Peace and 
prosperity in the world demand the creation of a 
strong united Europe and of a strong united China. 
Both tasks are extremely difficult; they can be real- 
ized only with full economic and moral support of the 
United States. Europe which has been for one thou- 
sand years the brain and heart of mankind finds her- 
self today in an unprecedented state of moral and 
material exhaustion. For many decades her best 
minds have urged a federation of Europe bound to- 
gether by the heritage of a common civilization in the 
liberty of diversity. Now the needs of survival seem 
to necessitate such a closer union. United, the Euro- 
pean nations would have the manpower, the resources, 
the technical skill, and the vitality of civilization to 
equal the United States and Russia. Such a federated 
Europe would be neither in the Russian sphere nor in 
the American sphere; it would be a buffer and a link 
between these two different worlds of free-enterprise 
democracy and totalitarian communism. With much 
of her capital destroyed, Europe would develop a 
social democracy which would combine common enter- 
prise with the spirit of human liberty which she shares 
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with the United States, itself a child and continuations 
of England and Western Europe. 
China has suffered from chaos and civil war almost 
without a break since the downfall of the Manchu 
dynasty in 1912. Heir to the “father of the revolu- 
tion,” Chiang Kaishek accomplished in 1928 the feat 
of uniting China, and a decade later was able to resist 
Japan for eight long years. But factions and private 
armies still beset the unhappy land. China, accus- 
tomed to many centuries of Oriental despotism, will _ 
take long and patient efforts before she can develop 
into a modern nation, with the traditional inefficiency 
and corruption of the government growing less and 
less. If with the understanding help of the United 
States the four hundred million Chinese can be slowly : 
and gradually educated to liberty under law and in- 
tegrated into a free nation, neither in Russia’s orbit 
nor in that of the United States, if China can dispose 
freely of Manchuria under her own: (and not under — 
Japan’s or Russia’s control) such a reconstructed — 
China would be again a buffer and a link between the 
two Pacific empires of Russia and America. 
Thus fearless determination and constructive action 
of the United States are required to strengthen the 
United Nations. Whatever helps a freer flow of in- 
formation, an unhampered intercourse between peoples — 
and individuals, the breaking down of walls and 
frontiers, the facilitation of trade and credit, will be 
helpful to the future of the United Nations and there- 
fore of the United States. Nothing could be more™ 
harmful to the United Nations and more helpful to 
would-be aggressors, than an exaggerated fear of war 
and a wishful talk of disarmament and peace, which 
so dominated the American mind from 1919 to 1939 
and upon which totalitarian propaganda played with 
such success. Men do not act wisely out of fear but 
out of far-sighted intelligence. The wish for peace is— 
not enough—it is only easy and cheap; what is needed 
is courageous daring, unfrightened facing of realities, | 
and constructive action—which is the difficult and‘ 
expensive road to peace. But there is no other. 


A VALUABLE MANUAL ON UNIVERSALIST 
OUTREACH 

Every Universalist should understand that his 
church program of outreach begins with himself and 
his neighborhood, and should expand outward to his 
city, his nation, and the entire world. Every individual 
and every organization in a Universalist church should 
understand all of the outreach projects of his home 
church and his world church fellowship. 

These are the propositions that are presented 
vividly with concrete illustrations in the third section 
of the current Universalist Church Plan Book. 

This attractive and well printed manual carries 
an outline of Universalist outreach projects at home 
and abroad as well as a practical series of definite 
suggestions for implementing the projects in the life 
of each local church. Here is an educational tool which 
should be used by every department and organization 
leader and committee member in our local churches. 
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Small Town’ 


John van Schaick, Jr. 


tradition of rural shrewdness is not a myth.” 


ise Town Meeting of the Air put the subject of 
[. life in small towns versus life in urban communi- 
hes on its program for December 26 and secured Gran- 
villeyHicks as one of the speakers. The action illus- 
trates a new interest in an old subject. Whether city 
people are turning wistfully toward small towns be- 
cause of fear of atomic bombs or are thinking of moy- 
ing to the country because the automobile has made 
the country a different kind of a place, no man is wise 
enough to say. Perhaps the new pressure on small 
towns is due just to a temporary housing shortage. 

Small Town is both the interesting autobiography 
of an intellectual and a profound social study. By in- 
tellectual, we mean what the author means, the man, 
“who temperamentally and professionally is concerned 
with ideas.” In his last chapter, Mr. Hicks leans to 
that broader definition of intellectual that takes in, 
“nearly all persons of more than average education.” 

Granville Hicks, town bred, highly educated, a col- 
lege teacher and a successful writer, bought a summer 
place seventeen miles from Troy, N. Y., in 1932 and 
“moved to it as an all year home in 1935. It is situated 
two miles from the center of a town of eight hundred 
people which he calls Roxborough, but which is easily 
identified by anybody who takes the Troy-Williams- 
town road as Grafton. 

Slowly, Mr. Hicks identified himself with the life 
of the town. He was, of course, long an outsider, partly 
because anyone in his position would have been, but 
‘partly also, because he had been a communist, though 
the newspapers spread far and wide the story of his 
leaving the Communist Party, the fact remained that 
he had been one and therefore must be some kind of a 
dangerous radical. Also, he earned his bread in ways 
they could only party understand. 
~ World War Number Two changed the situation. 
Both keen desire on his part and the pressure of great 
emergencies put Mr. Hicks into civilian defense work. 

From that, he became a fire commissioner, an or- 
ganizer of the Community League and public library 
and a school trustee. 

__. Thus, he got into the life of the township and into 
the hearts of at least some of the people. What helped 
was that the townspeople discovered that he had a 
mother and a wife, both of whom were wise, tactful 
and noble people. One was soon President of the 
P. T. A. and the other was appointed to the library 
board. All of the family gradually became immersed 
in many kinds of activities for the young people of 
the community. : 

- When we get a widely read man who knows what 
to look for and then give him long and intimate con- 
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In spite of all the feuds of the small town, there is a native intelligence 
and shrewd common sense that at times at least, comes to the front. “The 


tact with the material, we are likely to get a good 
book; that is, if the man knows how to write and no- 
body can deny that about Hicks. 

Granville Hicks studies Roxborough, past, present 
and future. He sees it in perspective and so sees all 
small towns. He describes the days of subsistence 
farming in Roxborough, dating from shortly after the 
American Revolution, the change in the 1850’s to a 
farming that had to be supplemented by small town 
industries and by work in the cities and the revolu- 
tionary changes starting when the automobile and good 
roads became common in the Twentieth Century, mak- 
ing Roxborough dependent on summer boarders, com- 
muters as well as the last of the subsistence economy 
illustrated by gardens, chickens, cows and lumbering. 

With this historical background, Mr. Hicks ex- 
amines carefully many things often ignored because it 
is hard to put one’s hand upon them. Why do so many 
prefer Roxborough to Troy? What has made the 
countryman so shrewd? Why are so many set in their 
ways and hostile to change? What is the effect of the 
nation and of the world upon the people of Rox- 
borough and vice versa? Why have the institutions of 
religion gone down and why do nine out of ten vote 
the Republican ticket no matter who is nominated? 
Is there a deterioration in morals? What are then plan- 
ning for small towns? 

We can not give the answers here. Nobody can give 
all of them, but we can say that Hicks writes with both 
intelligence and love of his subject. He is not longing 
for the day when he can move back to the city. He 
may have trouble with his car getting down the mile 
long lane to the state road in the winter and have to 
“bank the house” against cold and go out on snow- 
shoes to the mail with the manuscripts by which he 
earns his living and grapple firsthand with elemental 
problems that he never faced in his steam-heated city 
apartment, but he is a convert to the small town with 
the zeal and fire of the convert. Yet, he never shuts 
his eyes to the seamy side. 

How can we hope to solve the problems of democ- 
racy on a world level he asks in substance, if we can. 
not solye them on the Roxborough level. He believes 
that they can be solved, for in spite of all the feuds 
of the small town, there is a native intelligence and 
shrewd common sense that at times at least, comes to 
the front. 

“Tt must be said in defense of urban intellectuals,” 
he writes, “that much as they love gossip, they are 
usually less influenced by personalities than are my 
Roxborough neighbors. On the other hand, I am quite 
convinced that the more perceptive and 
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thoughtful ot my neighbors have a better grasp of 
human realities than most of the intellectuals have. 
They know so many more kinds of people and they 
know them in so many more ways The 
tradition of rural shrewdness is not a myth.” 

If local histories could be re-written in the light of 
books like Small Town, they would be vastly more 
interesting and illuminating. There would be much 
more independent action in our small towns and much 
less slavish imitation of the weaknesses of city adminis- 
tration. There would be less leaving of important de- 
cisions to the butcher and his bar room cronies and 
more active participation by the better educated 
people who now refuse to be bothered unless there is 
a fight over taxes or a personal grudge to be satisfied. 

This book does not give all the solutions, but it 
does recognize clearly the factors of the equation, the 
world and national trends, the deterioration of moral 
standards, the new interdependence of people, the 
stark, naked necessity for government to do more and 
the stubborn insistence that governments shall do less. 

An honor man of high school and college and a 


teacher of college men who, as trustee, has wrestled 
with the hard problems of School District Number 
One, Town of Roxborough, Hicks writes as only such 
a man could write the chapters on, “The Burden on the 
Schools,” “The Duty of the Intellectuals,” “The Larger 
Society,” and “The Future of the Town.” They have 
significance for New York and Washington as well as 
for Roxborough and Plainville. 

Universalists will be interested especially in the 
tribute paid by the author to the influence on his life 
by the little Universalist church of Framingham, 
Mass., and by the work of the Rev. Frederick A. 
Mooney who preached progress, realized that there was 
no conflict of science and religion and gave to the high 
school lad, “the beginnings of a systematic philosophy.” 

The writing of this book was made possible by a 
grant from the Rockefeller Foundation which, true to 
tradition of important service, has not bet on a lame 
horse. 


*Small Town by Granville Hicks. The Macmillan 


Company, New York. $3.00. 


How Should We Judge Jesus? 


Llewellyn Jones 


The naive member of any church, liberal or orthodox, would be very 
surprised if he consulted the technical literature of the professional 
religious teacher, and realized how little foundation there is for the im- 
mense amount of written and spoken comment on the figure of Jesus of! 


Nazareth. 


HE average church member would be surprised 

to discover that for large sections of Christendom, 
Jesus is a figure of little account. He is but the acci- 
dental grain of sand around which the gleaming pearl 
of the doctrine of Christ, the atoning Christ has been 
deposited. Not only is Christ rather than Jesus, the 
hero, so to say, of the Roman Catholic religious drama, 
but Christ again is the object of Fundamentalist de- 
votion, and, at the other end of the scale, no less a 
theological authority than the one time president of 
Seabury-Western Theological School. said. in the course 
of a book on Christian doctrines, that he would not 
be the least disturbed in his faith if those scholars who 
have claimed that Jesus was not an historical person- 
age were shown to be correct, for, he argued, the 
Church was not based on the figure of the man who 
preached in Galilee but on the personal experience by 
its members of the “presence of the living Christ”— 
something which being experienceable here and now 
depended on no historical corroboration. 

The so-called liberal churches, however, reject: this 
idea and look for inspiration to the memory and teach- 
ings of the heroic Galilean carpenter who gathered old 
and young around him and told them parables, and 
who was executed by the Romans as a fomenter of 
trouble. 


This is the figure that Warner Fite subjects to a 


critical examination. Such an examination is justified 
because most of us are not capable of making it for 
ourselves. This is not because we cannot reach the 
sources. We can all read the source material which 
Mr. Fite has read. It is because we have for the most 
part been brought up with the old orthodox idea of 
Jesus as Christ and even after we have consciously 
rejected that idea, it still warps our judgment. The 
stained glass window of the church still interposes it- 
self between us and the real Jesus, so that, as George 
Burman Foster of Chicago once pointed out in a ser- 
mon, we always see the crucifixion as a stained glass 
picture and so fail to see that it was a legal lynching 
—comparable to the executions of Sacco and Vanzetti. 

The value of this study by the Emeritus Stuart 
Professor of Ethics in Princeton, is that it breaks away 
from these vestigial attitudes, does not wander from 
its initial assumption that Jesus was.a man and not a 
miracle, and so dares to judge Jesus in purely human 
terms. Not only in generalized human terms, but in 
the specific terms which Mr. Fite finds illuminate 
moral experience for him. In previous works, notably, 
“Moral Philosophy” the author has assimilated moral- 
ity to intelligence—not the sharp so-called intelligence 
of the smart business man—but something that could 
be called insight. To Warner Fite, the figure of the 
clever rogue is an impossible one. So is that of the 
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simple honest man: for if a man is simple, how could 
he act with anything more than a mere mechanical 
honesty in a very complex situation? Virtue would 
consist then, not in following a rule of conduct, but 
in meeting every situation so intelligently that justice 
is done to every participant in it. 

For the purposes of this study, Mr. Fite briefly 
reviews the critical ‘standing of the gospel sources, 
commenting on the extraordinary lack of any inde- 
pendent corroboration of the story, and then signifies 
his acceptance of what the concensus of critical opinion 
indicates to be the words, spoken in Aramaic, not taken 
down at the time but remembered and later tran- 

f scribed, but with times and places of original utter- 
ances quite mixed up. 

Given that material, all that we can do with it, 
apart from such siftings as the school of Form Criti- 
cism puts it through to separate the later literary 
“frames” from the kernel of Jesus’ own words, is to 
judge it as a literary critic judges a work of art: does 
“it have the stamp of personality? 

- Using this method, Mr. Fite emphatically dismisses 
_the view of Jesus prevalent in liberal church circles, 
- most emphasized perhaps by the Unitarians with their 

“leadership of Jesus.” In the first place, Mr. Fite 
points out that Jesus was not only a Jew but never 
uttered a moral precept that he had not learned from 
Jewish sources. He shared not only the ethics of ‘the 
Talmud and of the prophets, but he shared all the 
popular beliefs of his time. He did believe in devils 
and in angels, and he did believe, for a time, that he 
was called to the Messiahship. When I recall that 
some years ago the late Professor Walter Denny was 
contempjating a book whose thesis was that Jesus 
was executed because he taught a gospel of univer- 
salism as against Jewish nationalism, I cannot help 
thinking that Mr. Fite’s emphasis on the fact that 
Jesus’ horizon was a very close one is much needed. 

The other prevalent theory of Jesus today is that 
of Albert Schweitzer according to which Jesus did look 
forward to a very early end of the world. With reser- 

~ vations Mr. Fite accepts this view. In Jesus, he sees 
‘not a moral reformer but a “god-intoxicated man’”— 
a phrase which he says ought never to have been 
wasted on Spinoza who was not that at all—a man 
who. did identify himself with the Father, and who 
did assume quasi-divine functions, whose “kingdom of 
God” was not a divine state “without you”—“you” in 
the singular—but a kingdom that, in a very short time 
will be “in your midst.” And when the kingdom failed 
to appear, Jesus felt himself discredited by the course 
of events. Then, rethinking his situation, Jesus sees 
“the Messiahship as involving the sacrifice of the Son 
of Man. and, no longer preaching repentance to the 
multitude, he stays within the circle of his own friends 
and disciples until his journey to Jerusalem for the 
express purpose of meeting that suffering. Afterwards, 
his followers, secure in the thought of his resurrection 
“never thought to omit, as unconfirmed by tradition or 
uncharacteristic, the last words from the cross: “My 
God, my God, why hast thov forsaken me?” “To 


the drama of his career and the triumph over death.” 
Mr. Fite continues “But if we take the story historical- 
ly, the Crucifixion as the end, the words from the cross 
as the very last words of the man, then I think that it 
can mean only this: that Jesus, prepared to suffer all 
the tortures of a terrible death, never expected to be- 
come quite extinct and disappear from the human 
scene. Up to the last moment he looked for divine 
intervention, . .” 

This sober, may I call it anti-romantic, interpreta- 
tion of Jesus will of course be resented not only by 
orthodox Christians, but by liberals who have carried 
over from orthodoxy, an uncritical attitude toward 
Jesus. However, if they wish to refute Mr. Fite, they 
cannot do so on the evidence of their Bibles — which 
are written in English. And some of this English quite 
fails to represent what was done or said in Jesus’ 
circle. For instance, when Jesus, in the discussion of 
the unjust steward commended, as we read, “the sons 
of this world” he really commended “the sons of this 
age” (aeon as opposed to kosmos). 

On the other hand, the reader of the Bible in Eng- 
lish can appreciate Mr. Fite’s literary criticism of the 
parables and similes of Jesus. It is through the ideas 
embodied in these that Jesus derives his authority as 
supreme moral teacher of the world which liberal Chris- 
tians accord him. 

If that authority means that Jesus is to be taken 
as the perfect example, Mr. Fite points out that the 
whole concept of morality as imitation of examples is 
only, “a relic of the traditional ethics of authority and 
power.” The late George Burman Foster once ex- 
pressed a similar point of view thus, “To copy, even 
Jesus, is to kill the soul.” We can only achieve a moral 
life in terms of our own capacities, type of sensitivity 
and situations. 

In discussing the parables as vehicles of Jesus’ 
moral teachings, Mr. Fite points out that even the 
terms which are not used to point a moral (images, 
that is, in a parable with its one moral as against an 
allegory where every image has a significance), still 
reveal insight or lack of insight. Why, for instance, 
did Jesus make a parable of the great value of the 
Kingdom of Heaven, turn on a likeness to a treasure 
hid in a field, found by accident, hidden again by the 
finder, and then bought by him under the pretext that 
he was merely buying the field? That is to say, taking 
advantage of the fact that the owner did not know 
the real value of his own property. Does not this use 
of imagery, Mr. Fite asks, indicate that we have now 
won ethical insights which were not clear to Jesus? 
Similar analyses of the stories of the stewards who 
speculated with and who hid the talents entrusted 
them and who tricked a master by forgiving debts due 
him, and the stories involving relations of servant 
and master, emphasize the great difference between the 
moral climate as one might call it, of Jesus’ world of 
thought and our own. These analyses will certainly 
shock the sentimentalists who think of Jesus as the 
pioneer proletarian socialist. 


*Jesus the Man: A critical essay, by Warner Fite, Harvard 


University Press. 


“them,” as Mr. Fite puts it, “they serve only to heighten 
i ? ; 
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A Century and a Half of Universalism in 


Barre, Vermont 


Fenwick L. Leavitt, Jr. 


HE month of October will long be remembered 

in Barre, Vermont. This was the time for the 
celebration of the One Hundred and Fiftieth Anniver- 
sary of the founding of our First Parish in that com- 
munity. More than being the First Parish in Barre, 
jt is the oldest First Parish that we know originally 
organized as a Universalist Church. The original 
founders made the following statement in the town 
records on October 27, 1796: 

“This may certify whom it may concern that John 
Goldsbury, John Goldsbury, Jr., William Goldsbury, 
Thomas Dodge, Calvin Smith, Bartholemew French, 
Thomas Ralph, Amos Conant, Eliphalet Densmore, 
George Little, Lemuel Farwell, Jonathan Culver, Syl- 
vanus Goldsbury, Henry Gale, Phineas Richardson 
have formed themselves into a religious society, pro- 
fessing to be of the Universalist denomination, viz: 
believing in the Universal Redemption and Salvation 
by the merits of Jesus Christ. Signed by William Far- 
well, Elder, and Gardiner Wheeler, Clerk.” 

From that date on, there have been continuous 
services in the parish in fellowship with the Universalist 
denomination. The church has maintained an in- 
fluential position in the community and, while not 
the largest Protestant congregation, it is interesting 
to note that a Roman Catholic schoolman recently 
said, “I have lived in Barre for twelve years. During 
that time, every forward looking and liberal moye- 
ment for the best interests of the community has 
come from either the people or the ministers of the 
Universalist Church.” While maintaining this reputa- 
tion, the church has not gone backward. This year, 
1946, the largest group of new members received in 
any single year since 1921 joined the church and the 
church school has the largest enrollment in years. 

Not only has the church held a high position in 
the community, it has contributed to the larger church 
as well. The Rev. L. G. Williams, while minister of 
this church, wrote the- pageant for the bicentennial 
observance of John Murray’s birth, compiled the book, 
Antiphonal Readings for Free Worship and served as 
chairman of the Commission on Hymns and Services 
which produced Hymns of the Spirit. Mr. Williams 
also wrote the church covenant used in many Uni- 
versalist Churches: 


“Love is the doctrine of this church: 
The quest of truth is its sacrament; 
And service is its prayer. 

To dwell together in peace; 
To seek knowledge in freedom; 
To serve mankind in fellowship; 


To the end that all souls shall grow into harmony 
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with the Divine—Thus do we covenant with each 
other and with God.” 

Each Sunday during the months of October was 
devoted to the anniversary in some way. World Com- 
munion Sunday, October 6, the emphasis was on the 
fellowship of the local church with the great brother- 


hood of liberal Christians throughout the world. On 
October 13, the minister spoke on the “Great Move- 
ments in a Religious Life,” mentioning the things 
which make modern Universalists different from other 
faiths and pointing to the traditions which have brought 
these differences into being. October 20, the subject 
was, “Unfinished Religion in an Unfinished World,” 
which asserted that the ultimate in religion can never 
be reached because an earnest endeavor must be made 
to adapt religion to the needs of each new.civilization, 
to make each new revelation of truth a part of the 
ritual, to surpass old heroes, to baptize children with 


a new spirit and to lead public opinion rather than 


follow it. Excellent music by the choirs—Cherubs 
(6-8 years), Junior (9-13), Senior Girls, (high school) , 
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Men’s Chorus and Women’s Choric Group—added 
imuch to the beauty of these services and aided in at- 
tracting congregations much larger than average. 

The actual date of the anniversary, October 27, 
was a great day from morning until night. At eleven 
o'clock, the church was crowded for the Anniversary 
Service which was broadcast over Station WDEV to 
an even larger congregation. Two choirs contributed 
music and the Minister of Music, Victoria Martin 
Boyce, sang a solo. Mrs. Boyce, the only music di- 
rector in any church in Vermont to study at West- 
minister School in Princeton, N. J. during the past 
Summer -has done an exceptionally fine piece of work 
avith her choirs this Fall. The lesson was read by the 
minister as he held in his hand an old Bible which 
was owned and used by Father William Farwell, 
founder and first minister of the church. This Bible, 
printed in Edinburgh in 1766, (in type too small to read 
without a glass) could not be opened because of the 
brittle condition of its old leather cover. 

The Anniversary Sermon was preached by the 
General Superintendent, Dr. Robert Cummins, in his 
usual challenging style. This sermon fitted into the 
scheme of the anniversary which was a celebration not 
only honoring the past, but also facing the challenge 
of the future. Dr. Cummins drew a fine picture of 
the conflicts in religion today and brought out the 
demands placed on the Universalists who believe their 
faith. He laid his emphasis on the Universalism of 
today and the demands which are placed upon it in 
helping to establish freedom and justice throughout 
the world. . 

_ At one o’clock, the group gathered again, this time 
meeting gt the Masonic Temple for the anniversary 
banquet served by the ladies of the Eastern Star. 
Two hundred and twenty-six shared in this fellow- 
ship dinner. After the meal, Joseph A. Sanguinetti, 
‘moderator of the parish, informally welcomed the 
members and guests to the celebration. Mayor 
Chauncey A. Willey, a Congregationalist, brought the 
greetings from the people of the city and spoke of the 
‘fine, progressive spirit with which the Universalist 
Church has served the community during the past 
one hundred and fifty years. The Rev. Dr. Eldon 
-Martin,—who has a Universalist wife—the pastor of 
Hegdding Methodist Church, brought greetings from 
his people. The Rey. E. LeRoy Rice, pastor of the 
Barre Congregational Church, spoke of the spirit of 
co-operation and community interest which has always 
een evident in our fellowship during the seventeen 
years of his ministry in Barre. Then, Dr. Cummins 
brought greeting from the denomination and officers of 
the General Assembly. Acknowledgments were made 
‘of the flowers which decorated the church for the 
services. It was interesting that two of the central 
bouquets were sent by the Congregational Church— 
with which our church has held union services during 
the war-time winter months—and Mr. and Mrs. Wal- 
‘ter Krinovitz, members of the local Jewish synagogue 
who wished to express their appreciation for what our 
‘church has meant to their peojsle. 
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Letters were read from the three living former pas- 
tors of the church—the Rev. Will A. Kelley (1924- 
30), the Rev. W. H. Skeels (1922-24) and the Rev. 
Effie McCollum Jones, D.D. (1894-1904). Mrs. Jones 
had hoped that she would be able to attend the ser- 
vices, but was unable to make the trip from Iowa. The 
banquet was an informal affair which gave a com- 
munity flavor to the celebration. ; 

At the evening service, there was a large congre- 
gation from all churches in the community. After 
the service of reception of new members, the redec- 
orated and renovated church and the new furnishings 
were dedicated. A simple wooden cross was dedicated 
to represent one which will be purchased, made of 
bronze, when available. This was the gift of Mrs. 
Bertha McNeil, one of the hard workers of the parish 
who died in September. A new set of offering plates 
was dedicated as a memorial to the one young man 
of this parish killed in the recent war, Wayne A. Caven. 
The first gift toward this memorial was made by a 
Jewish boy returning from the battle of Munda Air- 
field, who wanted to make certain that the name of his 
buddy was remembered in this church. The evening 
service concluded with a communion service of com- 
memoration and rededication conducted by the minis- 
ter. 

The people of the First Parish in Barre are happy 
with the results of their three years planning for the 
redecoration of their old church. The completed work 
was rededicated at the evening service during the 
Sesqui-centennial. 

The chancel platform was lowered approximately 
twelve inches from five steps to three. The choir 
loft was extended to include both sides of the chancel. 
The triple archway at the center was replaced by a 
single arch. These changes give room for the choirs 
which had completely outgrown the old choir-loft. 
They give a more balanced appearance to the whole 
chancel. But, even more important, they offer a 
feeling of intimacy between the worshippers in the pews 
and those who are leading the service. 

During the alterations, it was necessary to design 
a new pulpit and communion table. An interesting 
situation developed at this time. Alternate plans 
were presented to the parish in open meeting and a 
fine discussion took place as to the relative merits of 
the so-called “pulpit” or “altar” centered chancel. 
Finally, after much discussion, the people came to the 
conclusion that the pulpit of this church had been 
of the “prophetic” type. The question was asked, 
“Tf we move the pulpit to one side, does that mean 
a change in the traditional emphasis?” Accordingly, 
the plans were changed in a manner which resulted 
in something entirely new in arrangements. 

The arrangement of the pulpit and communion 
table now is unique in that it allows for a transformation 
from an “altar” centered chancel to a “pulpit” center 
in very few minutes. For the regular preaching ser- 
vices, the chancel is centered on the pulpit—with the 
communion table built over the steps in front and below 
the pulpit. In this manner, the pulpit with its two wings 
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eives a background for the worship center on the com- 
munion table. Then, for services of a more liturgical na- 
ture, when the preaching is less important, such as wed- 
dings and communion, the pulpit is taken apart. One 
section is moved to the right of the chancel, the other 
to the left. One side section is removed entirely. The 
communion table is moved to the center of the chancel 
under the memorial window. 

The walls and ceiling of the whole sanctuary have 
been repainted in a soft ivory color which serves as a 
splendid contrast for the dark woodwork and helps 
to bring out the beauty of the memorial windows 
which were long hidden by dark paint on the side walls. 

During the Fall months, several men of the church 
have redecorated the vestry rooms and installed a 
new set of fluorescent lights. These rooms now afford 
a pleasant and cheery meeting for gatherings. 

One of the happiest things to report is that this 


Refuge in Times of Distress — A Meditation 


Sheldon Shepard 


I long for refuge in a place of peace 

Where rumors, noises, fears and dangers cease; 
Some distant hidden spot that’s all my own, 
Where I can let my soul renew its tone. 

The world is more than human hearts can stand; 
They break with woes that shadow every land. 
The soul of earth is everywhere possessed 

By hordes of gruesome demons we detest. 
Commotion, fear and dread my soul attack 
And beat its superficial gladness back! 

I wish I could in some secluded den 

Refresh and rest my spirit now and then. 

So much I need a quiet place apart 

I now begin to built it in my heart! 


If I can establish an inner temple, undisturbed and 
quiet, I can be sure that there is a Power able to bring 
peace everywhere. If there can be in this stormy 
world a calm center in my heart, passing “the under- 
standing of man,” of a certainty I shall know the 
source of peace. Then, shall I have confidence that 
days better than men hope for are about to dawn. 
“Let there be peace, and let it begin with me.” 

Let me be still now in the knowledge that the 
Ruler of the universe is the God of eternal and all- 
conquering Love. I make myself receptive to the 
complete and full presence of the Spirit which is 
comfort, truth, peace, joy. I accept a strength of 
peace within me, more bountiful than could be ex- 
pected from circumstances. I am aware of its founda- 
tion in Infinite Love, and know it cannot be shaken 
nor taken away. Maintaining this kingdom of peace, 
I shall know that something beyond man’s wishes 
works to bring the worldwide rule of that same king- 
dom. God and I are co-workers in that great task. 
My heart’s temple of peace is our rallying-point. 

“Thou wilt keep him in perfect peace whose mind 
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work is all paid for. The people of the First Parish 
in Barre entered wholeheartedly into the plan to 
make their church as lovely as possible for the celebra- 
tion of their Sesqui-centennial. It was not necessary 
to conduct a campaign for funds. Freely and willing- 
ly, the people went to the treasurer with their con-/ 
tributions for the fund. Now, money is being raised in| 
a similar manner to install a new heating system. This 
will be installed as soon as materials are available. 

Our church doors are open every day that the 
people of the community may have an opportunity to 
visit this place of worship for private meditation. All 
people, regardless of faith or conviction, are invited 
to enter for meditation and prayer. People have said 
for years that Protestants wouldn’t stop for private 
meditation, but we have discovered that this is not — 
so. They will and they do and they express their 
gratitude for this privilege. 


is stayed on Thee.” May I keep my “mind stayed” 
on God. That means I should think about love, good- — 
ness, the long-range purpose of the centuries. I should — 
give my attention to the growth of beauty, the 
presence of nobleness, the sure and unfailing reach of 
Something in man for the heights. I must dwell so — 
much in this atmosphere that to me it is the most real — 
thing in the world, its ultimate triumph the surest — 
thing in the universe. I dedicate my mind to this — 
“staying” on the Eternal, which will produce perfect — 
peace. 

Thou Spirit of Love, in whom always we live and 
move and have our being, the essence and nature of — 
all existence, the pulsating longing of the centuries, 
the throbbing of love in every heart, do Thou possess 
me completely. May every impulse of my hving bes 
an outgoing of Thy presence of Love. Gird me to 
try the full expression of Love in every thought, in 
all my feelings, in the deeds whereby I live. Teach me 
to find in consecration to Love, a real understanding 
of the meaning of life. May my life give forth that 
which is good and beautiful. Amen. 


NEWS ON THE FOUR WINDS 


Sweden has just adopted what is declared to be the 
most generous old age pension system in the world. 
Every citizen, irrespective of his means, will be entitled 
to draw a pension beginning at age 67. A single person 
will receive $280 annually, and a married couple $448, 
plus a maximum of $168 and $224 respectively in 
housing subsidies when they reside where the cost of 
living is high. Worldover Press in reporting this new 
measure corrects an error in a recent news item in 
which it was stated that the cost of the new Swedish 
Hospitalization program was $4,408,000 annually, 
whereas the sum is actually $90,000,000. (WP) — 
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Phoebe Lacks Perseverance 


Vivian T. Pomeroy 


_ Phoebe was ten years old and a rather pretty little 
Wg. Girls who are pretty often get away with things 
junknown to their more homely sisters, who have to 
qwork harder for what they get. The result of this was 
that Phoebe went too quickly from one thing to 
‘another. 

| “Phoebe lacks perseverance,” Grandma said. But 
1Phoebe only rftade a face. 

| _ Phoebe would be all excitement about a garden she 
jwas making, and for a time everything would go well. 
But,*as we all know and some of us bitterly, gardens 
‘grow weeds, and Phoebe found weeding very hard and 
dreary; so soon there was no garden—only weeds. 

_ Or Phoebe would start a picture. She had quite 
a talent for painting, so it was said. She slapped on a 
few colors, and everybody screamed with delight. And 
then she got careless and made no improvement; so 
painting was laid aside. 

_ Somebody gave her a jigsaw puzzle, and Phoebe 
started on it in great style. But it simply would not 
come out; so she grew mad and kicked it into the air. 
__ “When you can spell perseverance and can live up 
to it,” Father said, “I shall heave a sigh of relief.” 

“What’s the use of bothering?” Phoebe would cry. 
“T can always do something else.” 

But Mother was rather sad that Phoebe was so 
careless as never to finish anything, and she thought 
about it a great deal. 

One day Phoebe came rushing in, shouting: “Oh, is 
Tunch reagly? I’m starving.” 

“Tt’s just ready,” said Mother. 
some fun making it.” 

“Goody!” cried Phoebe. “TI hope it’s special.” 

“Tt is,’ Mother said, smiling in a very odd way. 

So they sat down—Mother and Phoebe. The first 
dish was spinach. Phoebe helped herself and Mother 
helped herself. 

_ Phoebe said: “Why, this is funny, Mother! Why 
did the spinach come first? Where’s the meat?” 
“Meat!” said Mother. “I did go shopping, but I 
couldn’t wait for meat. I thought of boiling some fish; 
but, when I’d washed the spinach I was tired and 
wanted to do something else; so I did. Spinach is all 
there’is. Have some toast, Phoebe darling. There’s 
toast and butter—lots of it.” 

“But Mother!” cried Phoebe. “I can’t just eat 
spinach alone.” 

“Can’t you?” said Mother. “I can. Try it.” 

’ Phoebe was furious. She was so hungry. 
ever had come over Mother? 

After the spinach there was strawberry shortcake; 
but alas! the same thing happened. There was short- 
cake, but no strawberries, no cream. 

“But Mother,” cried Phoebe again. “Tt’s crazy.” 

“Ts jt?” said Mother. “Well, strawberries take so 
long to strip and cream so long to whip that I just 
didn’t feel like it. I rather enjey shortcake alone. 


| 


“And I’ve had 


What- 
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“al don’t I don’t. I don’t,” yelled Phoebe, very 
furious. f 

“I know. I know,” said mother. “But I felt just 
as you do. I just didn’t want to finish anything.” 

“But. Tm a little girl and youre grown ap, cried 
Phoebe in tears. “And grown-ups and mothers always 
finish things.” 

“Yes, you're a little girl now, but some day you'll 
grow up,” said Mother. “And how do I know youll 
finish things? You don’t now. Eat up your shortcake 
there’s a dear. You can have some jam on it.” 

So Phoebe ate shortcake and jam, thinking of 
strawberries and cream. And then she stamped 
away out of doors. She may have thought of other 
things—of how awful it would be, if nobody finished 
things. I really don’t know what Phoebe thought; 
but I know what I think—and what I hope you think, 


The Columbians — An Un- 
American Organization 
William C. Kernan 


Elmo Roper, public opinion analyst, once said 
that his experience had taught him that facts are the 
deadliest weapon against prejudice. Assuming this 
to be correct, perhaps a few facts about The Colum- 
bians, a new organization with fascist principles, may 
be in order. ; 

Presently working in the South, they have plans 
for expanding their operations to cover the whole 
country. They are as fascist an organization as any- 
thing could be. The organizer of the group told the 
United Press what his objectives are. First, “to con- 
trol the United States by making Columbians politi- 
cally dominant in all forty-eight states.” Second, “to 
make the United States into an ‘American Nationalist 
State.” Third, “to deport all Negroes to Africa.” 
Fourth, “to make America ‘a one-race nation.’ ” 


The Columbians cannot accept the American 
creed. They cannot conscientiously pledge allegiance 
to the flag which is an expression of, the American 
creed, and which promises “liberty and justice for all” 
—for Jews and Negroes as well as others. For the 
Columbians are anti-Semitic and anti-Negro and they 
are on record to that effect. To make their claims 
good they would have to be as ruthless as the Nazis 
were, as fascists are everywhere, in suppressing every- 
one who rose in opposition to them. 

How do they expect to get political power? By 
using the rights guaranteed by the Constitution—of 
course. But having attained power, they make no 
secret of the fact that equal rights for all Americans 
would be a thing of the past. If they were prevented 
from exercising their rights they would shriek that an 
injustice was being done to them. They insist that 
we respect their rights now in order that, as they hope, 
they may deprive us of our rights later. Always the 
totalitarian way! 

1g 


Reactions of Our Readers 


ELEANOR COLLIE TAKES HER UNIVERSALIST 
MINISTRY WHERE IT IS MOST NEEDED 


To tHe Eprror: 

This is a letter to you and to others of my friends in the 
denomination who may be wondering where I am and what I 
am doing, now that the war is ended and service people are 
quickly being integrated into their pre-war niches and jobs. 
As you know, I went out of service in April; as you may have 
heard, I came back to duty in October and was assigned to 
Perey Jones General Hospital, Ft. Custer, Michigan. This 
was a decision reached after considerable thought, and one 
which I have not regretted. 

It took no more than my first visit into the main hospital 
building, the former Kellogg Foundation, where I watched a 
steady stream of wheel chairs passing through the broad cor- 
ridors—wheel chairs piloted by leg and arm amputees—to 
dissipate any doubts that I might have harbored concerning 
the wisdom of my decision. 

The war is not over yet for the patients in this General 
hospital, nor for those in any of the Army hospitals sti 
operating in the United States. And fortunately it won't 
be over for them until everything medically, surgically and 
psychologically has been done to rehabilitate these GI's for 
civilian living. I am continually amazed by the extent to 
which the government goes to compensate the wounded for 
the physical punishment they have taken in the service of 
their country. They deserve every consideration, but I have 
yet to hear one of them say that. 

Theirs is a spirit of co-operation and they react positively 

to the varied and numerous stimuli designed to re-orient them 
to normal functions. For example, we have a bowler with 
two hooks where he had hands who bowls one hundred and 
six; last evening I watched a GI who had lost a hand, play 
a fast and good game of ping pong. The leg amputees, not 
yet ready for artificial limbs, stow their collapsible wheel 
chairs in autos and buses and go off to watch professional 
and collegiate football games. I have seen a patient, a for- 
mer viol:nist—who had two fingers of his left hand blown off 
play his mstrument with two flesh and bone fingers built up 
by the miracle of plastic surgery. 
_ Most gratifying to the entire command is the continued 
interest and generosity extended io patients by organizations 
and indiv:duals not connected with the army. These people 
have not forgotten the wounded and every day of the week 
brings further proof of the vitality and gratitude of their 
memory. 

All types of shows, all types of invitations and offers 
come into the headquarters of the Public Relations and Spe- 
cial Services sections daily. Percy Grain h 7 af 

: y- : ger who gave a con- 
cert in Battle Creek some weeks ago wrote and asked for per- 
m-ssion to play for the patients; Allan Jones of radio and 
movie fame, volunteered to come from Detroit and do a 
show. Prior to Thanksgiving, families living in and around 
Battle Creek extended invitations for men to eat turkey 
with them. : 
ee acyiniee coh 
of ceremonies a have es FE neigh ne oe 
army, navy and veterans pele tis pa ee tirs: 
by the Protestant churches and is directed by a acl 
consisting of Bishop Edwin Holt Hughes, Homer Rodehaver 
Harold Peat, Colonel Alva J. Brasted, former Chief of Cha 
lains for the United States Army and James Buckley, Pree. 
yay a the Philco Radio Corporation. The entertainers V sit 

e hospitals, sing popular and semi-classic music and 
then present an average of one hundred bedside radios 
a month to the patients. The entertainers are men 
and women who are established rad‘o artists from some 
of the major networks who voluntarily contribute time and 
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talent to provide a quiet, relaxing program. Perhaps some 
of our ee people have donated money to ihe Veterans Hos- 
pital Program and may be glad to know that their gifts have 
brought real pleasure to the wounded. j 

It is a stimulating and satisfying experience to be work 
mg among these men. It is Christian and church work ay 
tended to its farthest reaches. Perhaps my assistance 1s neg 
ligible, though the situation has provoked and aggtavated : 
the zeal and consecration of which I am capable; to put inte 
practice a Universalist belief im the brotherhood of man bu 
it is important that these patients and thagsands like hem - 
should not be forgotten by those who do not come mto cons) 
tact with them daily. They have given that pacifism migh’ 
take up its preachments again; they have given that John L. 
Lewis might call his mimers out on strike, that the Republ 
cans might return to power, that free enterprise and trade 
might be resumed—that the American way of life migh 
stumble along or walk proudly, whichever its citizens desire 

You may find in this letter an adequate explanation 0} 
why I am not directly connected with church work or better 
still you may find—and I hope you will—that I am still ve 
much in church work and liking it. Kite € 
Special Services Section, 
Fort Custer, Michigan 

Editors’s Note—The Rev. Eleanor Collie, an ord 
Universalist minister was a captain in the Woman's 4 
Corps during the war. 


A STUDENT COMMENT ON MISS BORHEK 


To THe Eprror: 

I take issue with Miss Borhek on a number of pomts. In 
the first place, Miss Borhek thinks that because the followers 
of Buddha or Confucius or Ghandi do not view God through 
the eyes of Christ, there is no reason why we should view 
God through theirs. And yet we profess to believe in a uni 
versal God! We are by this token truly universal. Christ 
is only a medium through whose eyes we look at God. There 
are other mediums, Buddha, Cenfucius, Ghandi, Zoroaster, 
Lao-tze, Mahavira, and Mohammed, to name a few, which 
we believe all look at the same god although they vary m 
iheir interpretation of him. 

Miss Borhek furthers her argument by saying that each 
god is a bit different. I say that we cannot be Universalists 
and believe in this manner. It is the interpretation whi 
differs and not God. It seems quite unintelligent to say that 
believing in “practically everything you will end up by find- 
ing that you believe in practically nothing.” That is for 
weak men who know not the true from the false. It is high 
wa eo people sgught after the universal truths of the 
world! 

In opposition to Mr. Kiotzle’s statement that “radical 
universalism must insist with all reverence that it is not 
necessary for man to reach Ged through Christ,” Miss 
Borhek has used a passage from John, 16:4. In reading the 
complete story, Miss Borhek would find that Jesus spoke 
the words “I am the way, and the truth, and the life; no 
man cometh unto the Father, but by me” to reassure his 
disciples that he was the promised Messiah. One must read 
John knowing that it was written sometime in the second 
century to prove that Jesus was the Messiah. Gnly about 
ten per cent of the entire gospel is historically true. 
~ Universalism believes in the truths of all religions and 
therefore goes above and beyond the bounds of Christianity 
in its search for truth. It views Jesus as a human being o} 
real flesh and blood, full of eagerness and well aware of the 
forces with which the peoples of his time had to deal. - 


Rosert S. 
St. Lawrence University = Worm) 
Canton, N. Y. ; } 


Universalism Speaks To A 
Reasonable. Philosophy 
For A New Age 


Charles H. Monbleau 


Radio address over WMEX by Charles H. Monbleau 
October 28, 1946 


The really significant landmarks of human history 
ave been birthdays of some new power. The Middle 
ges ended with the invention of gun powder. A new 
ower was harnessed, before which the battlements of 
udalism were leveled. 

The Medieval Age ended with the invention of the 
rinting press, a new power which exposed men’s minds 
0 the contagion of ideas. A new period of human history 
egan in 1776 when the steam engine was invented, and 
he Declaration of Independence established the right of 
man to manage his own affairs. 

‘And there was another contributing factor, very cer- 
tainly, during this period, for it was at this time that 
Universalism came into flower: a religion of hope and love 
for all mankind, then and forever championing the rights 
of the individual. 


- Here was a new emphasis in religion, advocated by a 
people of enlightened minds. While the people in the 
colonies were winning political liberties, another similar 
struggle was taking place, namely a struggle for democracy 
in religion, the right of the individual to choose his own 
church or no church at all. These early Universalists “had 
‘tasted the power of the age to come.” They brought into 
‘the world the gift of a new force, they were pioneers for 
religious freedom. Their battle for religious liberty was 
won, but not without toil, sacrifice, social ostracism, loneli- 
ness, and fierce struggles with a hostile majority. It is 
significant that wherever democracies have been established 
in more rgcent times, one of the first benefits bestowed has 
been the abolition of all discrimination in religion. Those 
who have contended for this principle have as their forebears 
‘in this crusade those Universalists in early colonial times. 

Those early Universalist efforts to promote the cause of 
religious liberty here in this country rested upon the funda- 
mental Christian conviction that man, rather than things 
_and institutions, is the most worthful object in this world. 
‘Those early Universalist pioneers had caught the sound of a 
far-off waterfall, that Niagara of a concept expressed by the 
‘Great Teacher when he declared a principle long since buried 
beneath the ecclesiastical trappings and traditions of his own 
day, namely that “the Sabbath was made for man and not 
“man for the Sabbath.” Those Universalist forefathers be- 
Jieved in the inalienable rights of every individual to worship 
as “he pleased, without being subject to the dictates of a 
‘state.church or consciously hemmed in by the shibboleths of 
sectarianism and creedal emphasis. That they were right in 
‘their premise and logic time itself has verified. 

-More and more people were growing weary of the recital 
of creeds drawn up by ecclesiastics in ages past, ereeds which, 
for the most part, had served some historical purpose, but 
which nevertheless had little if any direct or beneficient 
bearing upon the needs and thinking of modern man. The 
‘time had come for a new charter, expressive of men’s spiritual 
freedom. Universalism was the answer eto this quest that 
man be forever unshackled from the restrictions of past 
dogmas which bore very largely the earmarks of an exclusive 
concept. : 

Universalism swung wide the door of the creedal house 
of bondage and invited men to “live and move and have 
their being” in God’s outdoors of spiritual freedom. If there 
be any value in pointing to some, authoritar:an example for 
this action, Universalism points to Jesus as the pioneer for 
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freedom in religion. When one of his day inquired, “What 
refer to some chose Ba Scarheee sein tee: 
aes edal formula nor yet to some ritual obsery- 

performance. What was there for him to read? The 
man knew the answer: “Thou shalt love the Lord thy God 
with all thy heart, and with all thy soul, and with all thy 
strength, and with all thy mind, and thy neighbor as thy- 
self. Thou has answered right,” said Jesus. “This do 
and thou shalt live.” 

Jesus believed in the inherent goodness within the human 
heart, the desire and ability of every thoughtful person to 
grow into the full stature of moral manhood. To all such he 
extended the right hand of encouragement and fellowship. 
He forever trusted the fundamental goodness in human hearts, 
and he sought to show the way in sacrificial living. Those 
early: Universalists heard the overtone in our Lord’s teaching; 
saw it exemplified in his living, and sought to establish the 
way of it for themselves and others. Theirs was a sure word 
of prophecy needed for that new age if America was to be 
the lighthouse of democracy for the world. Universalism 
stood forth upon the battlements of this youthful democracy, 
pointing the way to Tomorrow! 

“But,” someone says, “all that you claim for the begin- 
nings of Universalism_is right. There was need for a voice 
in the wilderness of that day to call the church to a re-evalua- 
tion of its position in the life of the world—to declare, as did 
Jesus, that man must come into his rights as a child of God. 
Universalism made a distinct contribution to the spiritual 
welfare of the race when it dared to emphasize the great 
universals of religion in terms of practical thinking. But we 
have now entered upon a new age—the atomic age. What 
has Universalism to contribute to this new day?” 

Here again I submit to you that Universalism is the 
answer! Never before in the history of the race have so 
many people been concerned with the question, “Whither 
Bound!” The present world-wide effort to return to a 
peacetime economy concerns the citizenry of all nations. 
Leaders and laymen all over the world are feverishly working 
and hopefully praying for the laying of a foundation for a 
warless order. If someone were to pin me down to a single 
statement as to what I thought was the greatest need of our 
day, I think my answer would be:.we need a new grip on 
the idea that if we are to have a new society based on good 
will and co-operation, we must have new individuals within it! 

To say this and leave it there is not enough. We never 
get moral courage simply by claiming that we need it, by 
blowing on our hands, by assuming that because we need it in 
our living, therefore we shall have it. Not so! Millions of 
us are failures in our churches, not because we lack Christian 
principles or Christian ideals, but because so often we substi- 
tute outward forms and pious observances for practical 
thinking and genuine goodness of life. Nothing is more 
shameful than the superstition by which men have thought 
that they could satisfy God with anything less than loving 
mercy, living justly, and walking humbly before him. 

This is a new age, an age when the world has been 
narrowed down to a community, a neighborhood, where men 
of every color and class and creed must live together as 
brothers or perish. And at this point the Universalist faith 
declares its all-inclusive position. No person is excluded 
from our fellowship because he cannot subscribe to a creed, 
or because he is of a different race or class or nation. Uni- 
versalism teaches that there is “something divine” in every 
person, and that “all men are entitled to the freedom, oppor- 
tunity, education, and worship they need to become their 
best.” ‘The Universalist faith is as wide as the universe. 
It belts the whole earth. It affirms the Fatherhood of God 
and the brotherhood of man and urges its people to consider 
one another in the light of these two great principles. 

Universalists avow their faith in the supreme worth of 


every human personality, and in the power of men of good- 
will and sacrifieial spirit to overcome all evil and progressively 
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establish the Kingdom of God. It is at once apparent that 
here is a faith which is easy to state but rather difficult to 
live. Yet it is the sort of religious conviction and charitable 
duty this new age demands. 

Partialism never answered the needs of the past, nor can 
it come even close to approximating the needs of the present. 
Exclusivism in religion emphasizes nationalism, racism, class- 
ism, sectarianism, caste, and privilege. This sort of think- 
ing and living has brought civilization to the very brink of 
disaster in the last two wars. 

Ours is an interdependent and integrated culture. Every 
instrument of science, music, art, and education speaks a 
common language. Ours is an ever narrowing world com- 
munity. The only possible philosophy for a better world is 
universalism, for this is one world, with a common Father- 
hood and a common brotherhood. In the past we called 
attention to the differences in race, and color, and creed. This 
emphasis on differences resulted in appraisals and_ these 
resulted in class distinction, and class distinction resulted in 
class frictions and hatreds. There can be no peace in our 
world so long as there are these frictional differences. Hope 
lies along that road where the feet of brothers dare to tread. 

More and more it has become apparent that we have 
entered upon an age that is making every effort to win man 
for his own basic worth. Some of us are persuaded that 
Christianity will win out against all other competition, be- 
cause Christianity alone stands for man and the freedom of 
human personality; for social justice; for goodwill and sym- 
pathetic understanding. Christianity seeks to point man to 
enter upon that way which ever ascendeth onward and 
upward toward the community of love. But that Chris- 
tianity will not be the kind of Christianity so many of us 
know. It will be the sort of Christianity for which Uni- 
versalism stands—a religion which embraces all men for their 
true worth as individuals. The church is the only common 
ground which unites all people. But a church divided against 
itself will fail; a church built upon sectarianism and creedal 
partialities and theological positions which are matters of 
individual interpretation of the Scriptures, but which have 
no fundamental bearing on the main task of the church to 
point the way for all men to live abundantly and as neigh- 
bors—is doomed. The Universalist Church emphasizes the 
heart life of Christianity, namely: 

God as Eternal and All-Conquering Love, The Spiritual 
leadership of Jesus, The Supreme worth of every human per- 
sonality, The authority of Truth, known or to be known, 
The power of men of goodwill and sacrificial spirit to over- 
come all evil and progressively establish the Kingdom of God. 

Here is a reasonable philosophy for a new age. It is 
“optimistic, fullminded, open to the findings of science, con- 
cerned with human welfare, zealous for the dignity of human 
personality, and confident of the triumph of good over evil.” 


Universalism Speaks to the 


Economic Problems of Our Time 


Emerson Hugh Lalone 


Radio Address over WMEX by Dr. Emerson Hugh Lalone 
October 21, 1946 


“The crest and crowning of all good, 

Earth’s final star is brotherhood.” 

These words of the great universalist poet Ed- 
win Markham express precisely the spirit of Uni- 
versalism when it looks at man and his economic 
problems. Universalism dares to say that the 
only justifiable objective for economic processes 
is more and better life for man. 


‘Universalism recognizes, of course, that “the laborer is 
worthy of his hire” and this applies to all laborers whether 
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of hand or of brain. At the same time, Universalism insists 
that in economics, as in all other human activities, service 
must come first; profits must be secondary. In every fiel 
of life and human endeavor, we exalt personality above 
property. ‘ 

Universalism is a philosophy not a system of economics. 
Therefore Universalism does not say to men, “you should 
conform to this exact system or that.” “You should be 
communists, or capitalists or devotees of co-operative 
systems exclusively.” No, Universalism says, “Wherever 
you find yourself, in whatever system you work, which ever 
side of the pay envelope window you work on, be a brother 
to your fellowman. Make your system serve the needs 
of men and women and little children. See that your 
system serves not at the scandalous rate of “all the trafic 
can bear” but at the “fair price” which is an historic Chris= 
tian principle, but, alas, now honored most by lip serv= 
ice only. 

Universalism as a philosophy does not presume to dictate 
to men the exact organization of their economic processes. 
Universalism as a philosophy grounded in the realities of 
man’s need and his aspirations does say that economic 
processes, either communistic or capitalistic, that anywhere, 
anytime, deprive men of their just needs are wrong and 
doomed to destruction. History has written this truth 
on pages inscribed with blood and tears. The faith that is” 
Universalism “demands that the physical resources of the 
earth be so used that all men everywhere shall have the 
essentials of a good life.” This means reasonable supplies” 
of food and clothes and reasonable security in these minimum — 
requirements, and it means reasonable cultural opportunities” 
for all men.” This faith demands that we must build an™ 
economic order based on the abundant life for all rather 
than upon the acquisitive power of the few.” 

This does not mean that we espouse communism or) 
socialism or capitalism. This does mean that Universalism” 
calls men from the greed prompted romanticisms which so-— 
called practical men call “economic laws.” It does mean that — 
Universalism calls men away from that fatal social sickness 
called “the class struggle” to an healthy co-operative struggle 
against inanimate material and capricious nature. “An eco- 
nomic order based on the abundant life for all men rather 
than upon the acquisitive power of the few,” is not to be 
had as the product of any one orthodox economic “system.” 
Such an order waits on the application of brains coupled with 
absolute good faith and good will. Universalism says, “Use 
what is good in any and all systems for the welfare of men 
and women and children.” 


In this position, Universal’sm takes its stand firmly on” 
two historic doctrines scientifically demonstrated by genera- 
tions of human living and human suffering: These are the 
right of every man as an inviolate person, under God, to life 
and the means to life and, the obligation of every man to 
every other man as an inviolate person, under God, to give 
that OTHER man life and the means to life. Violation of 
these simple truths has always meant war and poverty and 
disease. Violation of these truths will continue to mean 
war and poverty and disease. 


The rights of men are being violated and men are violat- 
ing their sacred obligation to their fellow men all around 
us every day. The direction of this process is toward chaos 
and the end is destruction. In many of the current labor- 
management disputes of our time, men fight for the wel- 
fare of their company or their union in almost complete dis- 
regard of the rights of the whole community. 

Let there be no mistake or misunderstanding in this mat- 
ter of economic relations. Universalism speaks for labor 
and for management. Because Universalism is vitally com- 
mitted to the welfare of men, all men, Universalism has al- 
ways fought for labor. In 1892, when Terence Powderly, 
grand master of the Knights of Labor, said sarcastically, but 
not without some just provocation, “You can count on 
your fingers all of the clergy who are interested in labor 
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#oblems.” at the very moment there were scores of 
iversalist ministers fighting for the rights of labor. At 
Jat time, LeGrand Powers, a* Universalist minister out in 
jimnesota., was pioneering in the field of labor relations as 
je first officially appointed labor commissioner and con- 
Muator. Universalism says without reserve, to all the 
Hbrid, “Labor has its rights and primary among them, the 
Wht to organize and bargain collectively.” Universalism 
tys to labor, “as a friend of labor, your right is not more 
portant to your welfare than is your obligation. There- 
re, if you seek life for your children’s children as well as 
Glisfaction for yourselves today, fulfill your obligation; 
exercise your power with proper regard for the rights of the 
hole community. For we are all laborers together with 
rod... . but let every man take heed how he buildeth.” 
7 Universalism says to both labor and management; the 
Nights “of men to life and the means to life are the rights 
f ALL men of whatever race or color or creed. There 
an be no discrimination in employment or opportunities for 
ployment without the violation of rights. 

Universalism says to investors and the management that 
wects their capital, “You, too, are worthy of your hire but 
prget NOT that your first and most primary objective, un- 
er God, must be the service of your fellowmen.” Universalism 
ays to investors and to management, You have sinned 
rievously whenever and wherever you have retreated be- 
ind the subterfuges of accountancy and corporate structure 
9 conceal great profits. You sin grievously when you 
harge all the traffic will bear instead of a just price for your 
ommodity, 

_ Universalism says to both labor and capital, “Be just 
x you will be destroyed by the just God of history.” When 

labor Union pickets a newspaper plant because it does 
hot like the editorials of that paper, the Union not only 
jiolates the rights of free expression, it not only abridges our 


eos of Be press, it lays the groundwork for 
Beas am on of its own rights. Universalism says, 
_4n all such situations be fair, be just, not because being just 
1s a mere matter of be.ng nice or decent or well-mannered. but 
because being just is the condition of your survival and the 
survival and safety and happ-ness of your descendants. 
When a corporation discriminates against certain classes 
of employees or engages in unfair labor practices it not only 
violates the rights of men, it also jeopardizes its own future. 
Be not deceived, God is not mocked; whatsover a man (a 
labor union or a corporate) soweth, that also shall he reap.” 

Universalism says to nations as well as to men and 
corporations, “the end object of economic processes” de- 
mands that the physical resources of the earth be so used 
that all men everywhere shall have the essentials of a good 
life.” Universalism therefore calls upon our government 
and all governments to so shape their national policies that 
every nation shall have a fair opportunity to secure for its 
people resources necessary to a good life. Universalism de- 
mands an end to tariffs and trade restrictions and favored 
nation policies which give but temporary prosperity to one 
nation and keep other nations in perpetual poverty and 
distress. Universalism urges the active support of all our 
people for national and international policies and practices 
which promote the common welfare of all peoples. 

“Universalism is a religion hard to live. This is pre- 
cisely because as in every field of living, it is based upon 
moral conduct and ethical action, always more difficult than 
assent to theological beliefs.’ By the same token, Univer- 
salism is a realistic religion, true to scientifc insights and in 
line with the social needs of our day. In economics as 
in all other fields of human living, Universalism says, 


“The crest and crowning of all good, 
Life’s final star, is brotherhood.” 


Mr. Plum and the Little Green Tree. UntTaneiep Sxetn. Alta Halverson Sey- 


ive Childfen’s Books Worthy of Note 


4 Little Book of Singing Graces. Jean- 
ette Perkins Brown. Abingdon-Cokes- 
bury. 50 cents. 
A delightful little series of graces for 
small children set to simple, tuneful 


music. For use in homes and church 
school classes. 


lust Like Me. Ruth MacKay. 50 cents. 
Well illustrated, tiny-tot book for 
wo-to four-year-olds. 


[he ‘Store at Crisscross Corners. Marjo- 
rie Medany. $1.00. Filled with fun and 
rolics as well as a sound lesson as Mr. 
fenkins; owner of the store, and Freddie 
‘umble, the boy clerk who couldn’t keep 
hings in their right place, attempt to 
vait on Mrs. Cook. What with the con- 
usion of the mouse in the trap, and the 
ellow cat trying to get the mouse, it 
nds up with Peter and Patsy helping 
o straighten things out. Three to six. 


Yap’n Dow and the Hole in the Dough- 
nut. Le Grand. Abingdon-Cokesbury. 
$1.00. 
A grand story for boys. ‘The author 

akes the old Down East legend and 

eaves a fascinating tale, well illustra- 
ed, of how Cap’n Dow put the hole 

1 the doughnut by pushing a doughnut 

ver a spoke in the steering wheel. You'll 

ve it. 
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Helen Earle Gilbert. Abingdon-Cokes- 
bury. $1.75. 


A story about Mr. Plum, small-town 
cobbler and lover of a little green tree, 
as he goes into action to save the little 
green tree. Humorous, touching, it is 
so filled with human interest that even 
Mom and Dad will love reading it over 
and over again to the “small fry” of five 
years and over. C.cA. Ws. 


The Distinctive Ideas of the Old Testa- 
ment. Norman H. Snaith. The West- 
minster Press. $2.75. 


This volume is a series of lectures, and 
although Mr. Snaith does not go out of 
his way to make it difficult, the going is 
arduous even for a minister. There are 
some subjects which cannot be served 
up to the recliners. A man has to sit up 
to get anything out of this book, but the 
effort is really rewarded. Should there 
still be a Universalist minister or two 
who is interested in the Old Testament, 
he would find this book worth while. 
There is a brief treatment of the Old 
Testament influence in the New Testa- 
ment, and some helpful suggestions for 
better comprehending what Paul meant 
by some of his terms. I say, if you want 
to learn something new about some- 
thing ancient, yet ever fresh, read this 


book. 
Downatp B. F. Hort 


mour. Westminster Press. $2.00. 

It has been a long time since a book 
like Untangled Skein has been read and 
so enjoyed. Perhaps it is because the 
story is so clean—but not a goody, 
goody one! 

It is a delightful story of a family in 
Norway. 

Here we find Solveig Strand trying to 
find the members of her family who are 
scattered here and there by the condi- 
tions brought on by the war. Peace 
has been declared and Solveig is return- 
ing from Scotland to Norway alone. She 
senses the suspicion that seems to sur- 
round some of the members of her 
household and determines to untangle 
the skein. Her courage and faith should 
arouse in us in our everyday lives, the 
desire to emulate her virtues. Of course 
there is a romance, but you read the 
book, and especially suggest that the 
young people of your groups read it. 
It is written for their age. 

Die B: 


The Wind-Swept Harp, by Grace Noel 
Crowell, Harper and Bros. $1.00. 
When you’ relax for a few minutes 

after a trying day, read the new book 

of poems, The Wind-Swept Harp by 

Grace Noel Crowell. You will find just 

the words in the lines of Thus Would I 

Live, Wild Flowers on a Hill, Color, 

Always, Letters, Lilacs in the Rain, and 

with the love of God.” 1D) dle, 13s 


ales 


. 


Association of Universalist Women 


DEDICATION DAY 


Annual Dedication Day for all Uni- 
versalist women is approaching its thir- 
teenth anniversary. The service on 
Ash Wednesday, February 19, 1947, 
will mark this observance with the 
theme Yesterday’s Tomorrow, prepared 
by Mrs. Arnold L. Simonson of River- 
side, California, a member of the Exec- 
utive Board of The Association of 
Universalist Women. 

Looking back over the years during 
which Dedication Day has been carried 
as one of the very special days in the 
church calendar, it would seem even to 
a critical observer, that certain very 
definite ends had been accomplished. 

When Dedication Day was first pro- 
posed, the women’s division was in the 
throes of change. It had been discover- 
ed that thousands of Universalist 
women were not affiliated with the then 
Women’s National Missionary Associa- 
tion of the Universalist Church, and 
that most of those thousands knew com- 
paratively little about either the general 
denominational program or the program 
of the women’s division—then largely 
a missionary program. It was clear 
that the most obvious necessity was to 
bring all of the women together in a 
fellowship service in an attempt to break 
down the hard and fast lines which 
separated so many groups within even 
a single fellowship. It can readily be 
said that Dedication Day, where con- 
scientiously planned and followed, has 
been an instrument for better under- 
standing and for broadening the horizon 


_of church work. 


The programs have always been 
planned to bring into active partici- 
pation, women of different age levels 
and interest groups. 

This year the special readers repre- 
sent Youth, the Homemaker, the Busi- 
ness Woman, and Age. It has always 
been suggested that the less active, or 
those new to the work, be pressed into 
service for this program. It was definite- 
ly not to be a matter of one group en- 
tertaining the other women of the 
parish. It was to be, and we believe has 
been in most cases, a jointly-planned 
endeavor. Many groups can testify to 
the worth of such united fellowship. 

Dedication Day was inaugurated at a 
time when, in many areas, World Day 
of Prayer was planned and executed by 
the evangelical churches having active 
fellowship in the Foreign Missions Con- 
ference of North America. In some 
areas the liberal churches were quite 
ignored, probably because they showed 
such small evidence of interest in the 
Foreign Missions Conference. Some 
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areas were actively opposed to any 
merger with liberals on purely theo- 
logical grounds. In as many instances, 
probably, the planners for World Day 
of Prayer would have welcomed Univer- 
salist women on planning committees, 
had they gone forward in a spirit of 
willingness, but they hesitated, perhaps 
because the techniques, the phraseology 
and the financial commitments were so 
cast in the orthodox pattern. And yet 
liberal women felt the need of their 
“world day of prayer” and weleomed 
and promoted Dedication Day in that 
spirit. 

Today, there is no gulf between the 
two days in any of our minds. The 
United Council of Church Women is 
one of the sponsors of World Day of 
Prayer and The Association of Univer- 
salist Women is a member of The United 
Council of Church Women. The Coun- 
cil tolerates no intolerance and urges 
every participating denomination to 
share in the planning. It would give 
sanction to no planning committee that 
insisted on excluding any group from 
active participation in the service. In- 
creasingly, Universalist churches are 
playing host to this great interdenom- 
imational activity and wholeheartedly 
accepting it as a part of its program. 

Dedication Day on Ash Wednesday, 
and World Day of Prayer on the fol- 
lowing Friday, place two similar ob- 
servances in the same week. Criticisms 
have been coming in for the past few 
years asking for a change in the date 
of Dedication Day for this reason, and, 
also for the reason that greater activity 
in liberal churches during the Lenten 
season makes a conflict with the open- 
ing program of the church. This matter 
was brought before the biennial conven- 
tion held in Akron in March of this 
year, and state conventions were asked 
to take a vote before another biennial 
that the date for further observances 
of Dedicat?on Day might be decided. 
The only suggested date, beside Ash 
Wednesday, was a day in early autumn 
when the year’s program is just begin- 
ning, but at -the time of the Akron 
meeting, there seemed little disposition 
to favor the change. 

It may be of interest to recall the 
themes of the various services and the 
names of the group or individual prepar- 
ing them. Beginning with the first 
service, this is the record: 


1935 “Outstanding Universalist 
Women” Committee of Connecticut 
women. 

1936 “A Broadcast for Dedication 


Day” Committee of Massachusetts 
women. 


a 
*. 


¢ 
1937 “Seeking Peace” Committee of 
New York women. teh | 
1938 “My Neighbor's Need Mrs. 
Benjamin B. Hersey of Maine. . 
1939 “The Vision and The Task” 
Committee of Minnesota women. _ 
1940 “Let there be Deeds” Committee 
of Washington, (D. C.) women. — 
1941 “A Mighty Woman with @ 
Torch” Committee of Illinois women. 
1942 “Ye are the.temple of the living 


God” Committee of Rhode Island 
women. : 
1943 “Thy Kingdom Come” Com-7 


mittee of California women. 

1944 “Working Toward Everlasting 
Peace’ Committee of New Hampshire 
women. 

1945 “From Creed to Deed” Com- 
mittee of Ohio women. 

1946 “The Way and The Wayfarer” 
Mrs. Benjamin B. Hersey of New York. 

The theme for World Day of Prayer 
this year is “Make Level in the Desert a 
Highway for Our God.” This was pre- 
pared by Mrs. Isabel Caleb, a talented 
Indian woman, member of the faculty 
of Ewing Christian College, Allahabad, 
India. 

This is a service lovely in imagery, 
rich in spiritual fervor and challenging 
in its vision. 

Program material for World Day of 
Prayer may be obtained as usual from — 
The Universalist Publishing House; for — 
Dedication Day from the Executive Of- — 
fice of The Association of Universalist — 
Women, 16 Beacon Street, Boston 8, — 
Massachusetts. : 

Contributions to World Day of Pray- 
er are sent through the United Council % 
of Church Women and go for various 
missionary endeavors such as Christian 
literature, or the work of the Christian 
Colleges. Contributions to help defray 
the cost of printing and mailing the 
Dedication Day material should be sent 
directly to The Assoe’ation -of Univer- 
salist Women, 16 Beacon St., Boston 8, 
Massachusetts. They become a part of 
our literature fund. 


OUR PRESIDENT PLANS 
A WESTERN TRIP 


Mrs. Holbrook Mulford, president of 
The Association of Universalist Women, 
is planning a western trip for early in 
the new year. She will visit the wom- 
en’s groups in all Universalist churches 
west of the Mississippi. 

It has been a good many years since 
a president has made such a trip and 
this will be welcomed in the nature of 
an event. Groups having special re- 
quests should write to Mrs. Holbrook 
Mulford, 814 No. Oak Park Ave., Oak 
Park, Illinois, at an early date. 


THE CHRISTIAN LEADER 


/A WORD FROM 
JOUR .TREASURER 


| The General Sunday School Associa- 
“tion participates in and benefits from the 
Unified Appeal. For selfish reasons we 
bespeak your support of and _ interest 
un that Appeal. Only if you give gen- 
jerously to the Unified Appeal can the 
iTrustees of the Universalist Church of 
‘America make the appropriation which 
ithe General Sunday School Association 
needs to carry on its work for religious 
‘education. The income from miscella- 
jneous sources and our own small en- 
dowment is helpful but will meet only 
a fraction of our annual budget. 
_ We would like to do more field work. 
We want to increase and improve the 
Joan library. We want to originate and 
‘publish more special services and helps 
of all sorts. We want to do a lot of 
‘things that we know how to do—and 
ean do well. We even would like to 
try a few new things that we think 
we could do well. But we do have to 
‘pay our bills. So, for. selfish reasons, we 
want you to give generously to the Uni- 
| fied Appeal. 
But beyond and above selfish rea- 
sons, we bespeak your support of and 
interest in the Unified Appeal because 
'the work #f the whole church depends 
‘upon it. Only if you give generously 
‘ean the Trustees of the Universalist 
Church of America make the appropria- 
tions which are needed for maintaining 
and increasing the work in all depart- 
ments. We know that the other de- 
‘partments are doing good work and are 
eager, as we are, to do even more. 
Please remember that the General 
Sunday School Association will not ask 
you for contributions for our own op- 
erating budget. We may appeal to you 
only for contributions to the special 
frieydship offerings. But we are inter- 
ested in knowing what is going on. We 
will be happy to have you tell us that 
you have drawn a check to The Univer- 
-salist Church of America and mailed it 
to. Universalist Headquarters, 16 Bea- 
con St., Boston 8, Mass. All of us will 
be encouraged by this good news! 
*® Gienn R. McIntire 


CHURCH SCHOOL AND THE 
EVERY MEMBER CANVASS 


In Murray Church, Attleboro, Mass., 
the church school pupils were included 
in the Every Member Canvass. To 
make clear to them the budget needs, a 
pictorial sheet was printed. Each item 
was illustrated by a p:cture, and de- 
scribed in a brief paragraph. Salaries, 
music, maintenance, office expense, 
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church school, other things—these were 
the matters requiring money. When 
the canvassers arrived, the children 
understood what was needed and why, 
and had had a chance to talk it over 
at church school and at home. They 
signed cards and received envelopes like 
those of their parents, and felt that they 
were a part of the church, giving as well 
as receiving. 


THE SPAN OF GROWTH 


. The helpless or “wee” period, 
from birth to three years. 

. The preschool or “knee” period, 
which includes the years four, 
five and six. 

. The wonder or “see 
from seven through nine. 

. The individualistic or “me” pe- 


a9 


period, 


riod, from ten through twelve. 

. The “gang” or “we” period, from 
thirteen through fifteen. 

. The romantic “he-she” period, 


including the sixteen 
through eighteen. 

. The last, the citizen or “free’ 
period, from nineteen to twenty- 


one upward. 


years 


> 


Ruts B. Cuesney 


Robbie, the Brave Little Collie, by 
Dorothy K. L’hommedieu, illustrated 
by Marguerite Kirmse. Lippincott, 
$2.00. 


This story takes place on a sheep 
ranch out west. Robbie was a collie 
dog who lived with his mother on a 
sheep ranch. Robbie’s friend was a 
Pointer pup, named Pat. Pat didn’t 
like sheep, and was always leading 
Robbie into trouble. One day his 
mother whose name was Lady asked 
Robbie to go with her to the hills with 
the sheep. Robbie didn’t like to care 
for sheep, but he went with Lady. 
While they were watching the sheep a 
rain storm came up. On the way home 
Lady drove the sheep into a shelter to 
rest. When they came out one of the 
lambs was missing. Lady went along 
with the flock and asked Robbie to go 
after the missing lamb. Robbie went 
back and found a little black and white 
lamb. They stopped to rest in the 
shelter. While they were there Robbie 
heard another lamb crying, this time a 
white one. When they arrived home 
Lady said that the black and white 
lamb belonged to another ranch on the 
other side of the hill. 

I enjoyed this book very much and I 
think that other children will too. 

Janet Parker, age 9 


Church Schools and Religious Education 


General Sunday School Association, Universalist Church of America, 


16 Beacon Street, Boston 8 


A NEW YEAR BEGINS 


Church school workers find the month 
of January a good time to evaluate the 
program so far, and to look ahead. Each 
church has yearly objectives and as a 
denomination, there are goals we hold 
in common. Some of these were made 
as recommendations at the General As- 
sembly sessions in Akron, Ohio, April, 
1946. 

1. Closer correlation for the study of 
our “outreach program, so that the 
whole church may be interested in the 
same project at the same time. 

2. Increased use of audio and visual 
aids in promotion of friendship pro- 
grams, the study of Universalist history, 
and in institutes. 

3. More adequate interpretation of 
the Easter and Christmas seasons for 
the liberal church. 

4. Combating of prejudices through 
study of interracial and interfaith ma- 
terials. Zz 

5. Adult study of liberal Christian- 
ity. ; 

6. Promotion of religious education 
in the home, and promotion of family 
institutes and camps. : 

7. Emphasis on junior high program 
in every church. Let these point the di- 
rection of our emphasis for the new 
year. 


The Old House at Duck Light Cove, 
by Mabel Betsy Hill. Lippincott, 
$1.75. 

School is out for the summer. Judy 

Jo and her friends have-a picnic on the 

beach, then go up to the Old Garrison 


_ House, a very old house on top of a 


very steep hill. They go inside and 
find it very dirty so decide to clean it. 

The next day they go up with soap 
and water to clean the house. They 
make several discoveries. They find a 
little rusty tin box with something in it 
and a trap door in the ceiling and a 
secret room. The men of the town 
acree to restore the old house. That 
night there is a fire. Miss Mary’s cot- 
tage burned down and it is suggested 
that the Garrison House be fixed for her 
to live in. How all the people help to 
eet this done, how Judy Jo is made 
happy with a puppy, how the mystery 
of the secret room and the box is solved 
and the Garrison is made into a his- 
torical place, makes a story that is in- 
teresting to the very end. 

I like the story because it is so m- 
teresting and exciting. The part I like 
best is fixing the surprises for Miss Mary 
and finding out about the secret room. 


Ruth Hunt, age 11, Haverhill, Mass. 
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News of Churches and Church People 


FRANKLIN RAISES FAIR SHARE 
AT NINETIETH CELEBRATION 


Grace Universalist Church of Frank- 
lin, Massachusetts, celebrated its nine- 
tieth birthday on November 19 and 
combined an enjoyable event with the 
drive for Fair Share contributions. Each 
adult Universalist was asked to contrib- 
ute at least 90 cents—a cent for each 
year of the church’s existence. The eve- 
ning’s program started off with Rey. 
Trueman John Menadue extending a 
word of welcome and introducing Dr. 
Clinton Scott, the Superintendent of 
Churches of Massachusetts, who gave 
the group a challenging and inspiring 
address. Dr. Scott reviewed Dr. Skin- 
ner’s address given at the Ten-Ten Rally 
in Cambridge and stressed the need for 
denominational loyalty. The response 
was most interesting. 


The next phase of the Birthday Pro- 
gram was presented by the Lawson 
Quartette: Marion Haynes, Contralto; 
Jeannette Gowing, Violinist; Barbara 
Mitchell, Cellist; Edith Lawson, Pianist. 


The group then adjourned to the 
church dining hall where the Mr. and 
Mrs. Club of the church served ice 
cream and cake. A special table for 
people who had been members of Grace 
Church twenty-five years had been set 
up and about twenty-five people were 
seated. 


A large birthday cake with ninety 
candles was cut by the minister after 
pictures of some of the oldest members 
had been taken. Brief speeches were 
given of a reminiscent nature and the 
Benediction was pronounced by the pas- 
tor. 

Envelopes and propaganda had been 
sent out ahead of time and the people 
had been asked to place their contribu- 
tions in the offering plate on several 
Sundays before the birthday party. That 
night, an opportunity was provided for 
those who had not done so. The Fair 
Share assessment of one hundred nine- 
teen dollars sixty-six cents was fully 
subscribed. 


REARDON COMPLETES FIVE 
YEARS AT DEXTER, MAINE 


The Rev. Gordon Chilson Reardon, 
minister of The First Universalist 
Church, Dexter, Maine, is. completing 
the fifth year of his pastorate during 
which time he has received one hundred 
ninety-five new members into the 
church, christened forty-one children, 
baptized eighty-three adults, officiated 
at forty-four weddings and one hun- 
dred eight funerals. Membership losses 
include ten by death and seven by trans- 
fer of church letter. 
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DIVINITY STUDENT RUSHES 
WIFE TO HOSPITAL; 

IS SIDESWIPED BY CAR 
AND MAKES ARREST 


Editor’s note: We are indebted to 
the St. Lawrence Plaindealer of Can- 
ton, New York for the following account 
of incidents in the adventurous life of 
one Universalist theological student. 


Police Officer Norman Sparbel put in 
a busy and tense time Friday night 
September 6. On Friday he rushed his 
wife to the Potsdam hospital as she 
was about to give birth to a child. Then 
he had reported back for duty on the 
night shift not knowing what the re- 
port from the maternity ward would be 
and like the average father-to-be, he 
was concerned about pending develop- 
ments. But he is a minister and so he 
put his trust in his faith and went 
about his usual duties. 


At 2:00 a.m. he was suddenly called 
to the Canton Community hospital. 
Three people had been injured in an 
accident on the Ogdensburg Road and 
upon reaching the local institution it 
was found there were no available ac- 
commodations so the O’Leary and 
Sprague ambulances had been sum- 
moned, had arrived and were preparing 
to take the injured to Potsdam. Spar- 
bel was directing traffic. 


It was then that Harvey Robidoux, 
19, of Madrid came along in his ear, 
with none too certain control, and did a 
job of side-swiping of the two ambu- 
lances. Sparbel reported later that if 
he hadn’t ducked behind one of the 
ambulances he would certainly have been 
run down. 

He caught up with Robidoux after 
a chase to the outskirts of the village 
and on Saturday, Robidoux appeared 
before Justice Leon Crary and pleaded 


guilty to three counts. He paid a total 
of $50 in fines, $25 on a charge for driv- 
ing while intoxicated, and $25 for leav- 
ing the scene of an accident. He got 
a suspended sentence for driving with- 
out a license. 

Officer Sparbel later learned that he 
had been presented with a baby daugh- 
ter. 


DR. BOSWORTH LEADS FORUM 


Dr. Roger D. Bosworth, Director of 
Youth Activities, Universalist Church 
of America, led a discussion on “Amer- 
ican Youth Faces the Palestine Issue,” 
Sunday evening, December 22, at an 
open meeting of the Young People’s 
Society of the Community Church of | 
Boston. 


Do You Want the TRUTH 
in 
INTERNATIONAL NEWS? 


Hundreds of editors, organization leaders, 
public speakers, clergymen, teachers and stu- 
dents depend on 


WORLDOVER PRESS 


IT AIMS: to report facts, issues, back- 
ground, neglected by spot 
news coverage. 
to treat world news from an 
objective, world point of view. 
to keep a balance by reporting 
“constructive” achievements, 
too. 


its own correspondents abroad 
a distinguished panel of Con-— 
tributing Editors 

a non-partisan sponsorship by 
American experts 


IT PUTS OUT: a weekly release (fortnightly 
in summer) with news, arti- 
cles and a column interpreting 
world news. 

only $5.00 a year 


IT HAS: 


IT COSTS: 
For sample copies (ten cents each) write to: * 


WORLDOVER PRESS, Wilton, Conn. 


Devere Allen, Ecitor-in-Chief 
Dr. Samuel Guy Inman, President 


AT THINE ALTAR 


Edited by CHARLES A. WYMAN 


$1.50 


A compilation of prayers purposely kept simple in 
design, humble in the purpose of stimulating devo- 


tional prayers. 


“Here at last is a book of prayers that is not one-tracked in compilation. 
It can well serve the minister and layman alike on many occasions.” 
“‘At Thine Altar’ should be in the hands of every church leader.” 


UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE, 16 Beacon St., Boston 8, Mass. 
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Wstudiés of the 
‘methods will be felt in the churches that 
jsent delegations. 


WHE OHIO INSTITUTE 


The third Ohio Institute’ officially 


“losed with a church service on Sunday 


norning, September Ist, after a week of 


pood fellowship. It was held this year 


at Camp Mantoc near Akron. Fifty- 


dour people were full time registrants 
hnd twenty or more were listed as visi- 
‘tors. Eight churches of the state sent 
‘representatives, Eldorado, North Olm- 


ted, Kent, Akron, Cincinnati, Leroy, 
Attica and Springfield. The entire field 


of church activity was represented in 


che curriculum offered. Through the 


week, new ideas and 


Financially, the Insti- 
tute left a small balance in the fund 
which has accumulated from the past 
‘two sessions. 

The story of the Institute, we present 
through the eyes of two of the people 
who were present for the entire week: 
John T. Flint, son of our minister at 
Kent, and Dr. Ionia C. Twitchel, In- 
stitute Chairman of the A.U.W. of Ohio. 


YOUTH EVALUATES 
SUMMER INSTITUTE 


This summer we had the pleasure of 
working, playing, and growing together, 
while enjoying the benefits of Camp 
Manatoc. There were sixty registered 
at the camp. Although this was a small 
number, it enabled us to know each 
other well? If the state as a whole was 
not as well represented as in the past, 
those cities which were represented, sent 
a good cross section of ther junior 
churchmen. 

Morning worship conditioned us to the 
spirit of our work. Each morning a 
different member of the faculty ad- 
dressed the meeting. 

As far as our class work is concerned, 
I can speak only for the teen-agers. A 
group which ranges from thirteen to 
ninéteen years of age is unbalanced. 
Nevertheless, Mr. Evans and Mr. Abbott 
did a fine job in holding the attention 
of their respective groups. 

Mr. Evans spent the week on the life 
and times of Jesus as given us in the 
Gospel according to Mark. He de- 
veloped an effective background. He 
brought to many of us an understanding 
of the social, political and economic 
world in which Jesus lived and showed 
us the foundation of universal brother- 
hhood in the teachings of Jesus. 

Our next class with Mr. Abbott, 
“Questions We All Ask,” might well have 
been called, “All the Questions We ask.” 
Between the problems of contemporary 
dating etiquette, the existence of hell 
and, “Is Universalism Practiceable?” 
Rey. Abbott acted as co-ordinator” and 
counselor in a really remarkable manner. 
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After dinner, the institute relaxed for 
awhile and then explored the water 
fronts, the hills and fields around 
Manatoc to the fullest. 


What did Universalist youth gain 
from the institute this year? 

Aside from beginning to learn what 
Universalism really is and what it should 
mean to us, we gained confidence in the 
possibility of forming local youth or- 
ganizations. We gained strength in the 
knowledge that we are not alone in our 
work and aims. We gained personal 
fortitude from simple mottos such as 
this one given us by Dean Spanton in 
his sermon closing the 1946 Summer 
Institute. “I am only one, but I am 
one. I ought to do what I can do. What 
I can do, with God’s help, I will do.” 


WOMEN AT THE INSTITUTE 


Ten members of the Association of 
Universalist Women of Ohio attended 
the Institute at Camp Manatoc. They 
represented the Universalist churches at 
Akron, Attica, Cincinnati, Kent, Le Roy, 
North Olmsted, and Springfield, Ohio. 

The A.U.W. hour was at 3 o'clock 
every afternoon. Mrs. Donald K. 
Evans, wife of our State Superintendent, 


~conducted the instruction. period. Inter- 


est was so intense that the passing of 
time was not realized and often nearly 
two hours was spent in listening to Mrs. 
Evans and the members of the class re- 
viewed the following books: “Sense and 
Nonsense” about races, by Ethel I. 
Alpenfels; “India at the Threshold,” by 
Winifred Bryce; “The Local Church,” 
by Bevin; “Church Women at Work,” 
by Agar; “Aides to Worship,’ by Al- 
bert W. Palmer; “The Return to Japan,” 
a report of the Christian Deputation to 
Japan by Douglas Horton, Bishop 
James C. Baker, Luman J. Shafer and 
Walter W. Van Kirk. 


FIRST UNIVERSALIST 
CHURCH, ORANGE, MASS. 


The officers of the newly formed Uni- 
versalist Youth Fellowship of the First 
Universalist Church, Orange, Mass., 
were formally installed at the Morning 
Service, Sunday, December 1, by the 
Pastor, the Rev. Charles H. Emmons. 
(These officers were: President, Donald 
Hover; Vice-President, Dorothy Hay- 
den; Secretary, Adele Brubaker; 'Treas- 
urer, Eugene Litchfield.) 

The Fellowship meets regularly every 
Sunday evening. On Sunday evening, 
November 24, the Fellowship attended 
the Union Thanksgiving Service in the 
Orange Baptist Church, and Mr. Em- 
mons preached the occasional sermon. 
On November 22, the Fellowship held 
its first social and had as its special 
guests representatives from the Baptist 
Methodist, Lutheran and Congrega- 
tional youth groups. 


THE 


STARR KING SCHOOL 
FOR THE MINISTRY 


Affiliated with the Pacific School 
of Religion 
Adjoming the Berkeley campus of 
the University of California 
The Pacific center for Unitarian and 
Universalist Theological Training 


For information write 


The Rey. Edward Whitefield Ohrenstein 
2441 Le Conte Ave., Berkeley 4, Calif, 


Have you purchased your copy of 
PARISH PRACTICE by Dr. Robert 
Cummins, General Superintendent 
of the Universalist Church of 
America? $2.50 net 


Universalist Publishing House 
16 Beacon St., Bosten 8, Mass. 


The People have 


been asking for 


PARISH 
PARABLES 


by 
Clinton Lee Scott 


$1.25 ea. 


The book is now ready. Brief, 
terse pointed lessons come from the 
broad pastoral experiences of the 
author. Written in an understanding 
way, PARISH PARABLES brings the 
parables of long ago up to modern 
days. You will find Of a Dream—Of 
the Man Who was Always Late—Of 
Finding Excuses—Of Being Offended 
—Of Sticking Out Necks—Of Gardens 
—Of Priorities, and many other sub- 
jects form the pattern of the book. 
Each page is a story in itself. . 

Dr. Scott is the superintendent of 
Massachusetts Universalist Churches 
and formerly minister in Gloucester, 
Mass., Peoria, Ill., Dayton, Ohio, and 
Atlanta, Ga. The book is attractive 
in style and size, and one you will 
read and reread many times. 


THE MURRAY PRESS 
16 Beacon St., Boston 


TEAR OFF AND MAIL S00 000808 8% 


| 
Z Please send ...... copies PARISH PAR- # 
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NEW RECRUIT FOR LIBERALISM 


A new prospective candidate for the 
Liberal Ministry arrived at the home 
of the Rev. and Mrs. Albert F. Harkins, 
Sunday, December 8th. Name: Seth 
Brooks Harkins. 


THE BETHANY UNION FOR YOUNG WOMEN 


A UNIVERSALIST INSTITUTION 
256 Newbury St., Boston, Mass. 


Offers the advantage of a comfortable 
home to young women of moderate means, 
The 


Union is within easy access of all parts 


both business women and students. 


of Boston. 


Attractive rates for room and board, in- 
cluding light and heat. 
For further information write to 
Mrs. Pearl S. Dumas, 
Acting Superintendent 
256 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 


FRANK A. DEWICK, President 


Dean Academy and Junior College 


Franklin, Mass. 


Delightfully located in a _ beautiful 
old New England town. 

Homelike atmosphere for boys and 
girls working together under normal 
life conditions. 

Courses of study offered on the High 
School and Junior College levels. 

Intensive review courses in prepara- 
lion for college entrance requirements 
in the Academy. 

Junior College courses that major 
in Secretarial Science, Business, Com- 
mercial Art, Fashion Design, Medical 
Assistant, Medical Secretarial, Home 
Economics and Liberal Arts. 


Send for catalog. Specify which. 
WILLIAM C. GARNER 


Headmaster and President , 


John Murray Calendar 
for 1947 


Beautiful photography and attrac- 
tive style make this Calendar a gift 
item to give for Christmas. Good 
to use on the desk or hang on the 
wall. 


Send John Murray Calendars 


Universalist Publishing House 
16 Beacon St., Boston 8, Mass. 
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UNIVERSALISM SPEAKS 

A second series of radio talks will 
be given under the auspices of the 
Massachusetts Convention, “10-10,” 
Program of Advance over WMEX, 
1510 Ke. Monday evenings at 8:15 
o'clock. 


January 6 Rev. Frank B. Chatterton 


Cambridge 
January 13 Rev. Robert M. Rice 
Arlington 
January 20 Rev. Wallace G. Fiske 
Haverhill 
January 27 Rev. Arthur W. Webster 
Salem 


February 3 Rey. Robert H. Barber 
Lawrence 

ST. LAWRENCE LIFE TO BE 

RECORDED BY PIC MAGAZINE 


St. Lawrence University has been 
selected as one of the small American 
colleges to be featured in a series of 
illustrated stories in Pic magazine. 

This colorful feature will appear in 
the March number of Pic. All parts 
of the campus including the Vets Vil- 
lage will be shown in pictures. The 
life of the student body will be shown 
in a series of “on the spot” action 
pictures. 


“UNDISCOVERED COUNTRY” 
TO BE PUBLISHED IN ENGLAND 


Undiscovered Country, by Raymond 
J. Baughan, minister of our Newark 
Church and Associate Editor of Tue 
Curistian Leaver will be brought out 
in England by the English house of 
Macmillan. 

Commenting on this development, 
Harold S$. Latham, Vice-President of the 
American Macmillan Co., said, “We sim- 
ply sent galley proofs of Undiscovered 
Country to our English associates with- 
out comment. They replied by imme- 
diately ordering five hundred copies and 
this means that they will print the book 
in England.” 


FOR TUFTS OR ST. LAWRENCE 
CLASS OF 1964 


The Rev. and Mrs. Hervey Hoyt of 
Hiram, Maine, announce the birth of a 
great-grandson to their grand-daughter, 
Elizabeth Bacon Pittman of Conway, 
New Hampshire. Mr. Hoyt says, “The 
boy is good timber for a coming Univer- 
salist minister: Rev. Harold Lewis Pitt- 
man, D. D. sounds good to me.” The 
doting great-grandfather has served fifty- 
three years in the Universalist: ministry 
and is still at his post. ; 


NORTH FRYEBURG, MAINE, 
CHURCH TO HAVE 
MEMORIAL WINDOW 


Two beautiful memorial windows are 
being made by Whittemore Associates, 
Boston, to be installed in the Univer- 
salist Church at North Fryeburg. The 
windows will be unveiled and dedicated 
next Easter Sunday morning. 


:.. STAINED GLASS | 
WINDOWS | 


CURITTEMOREs#0< 


16 ASHBURTON PLACE 


| 
BOSTON 8 MASS: | 


A Seat of Learning | 
in New England | 


Unusual Resources 


Welcomes returning 
veterans 


Leonard Carmichael, Ph.D., LL.D., President 


For information address: 
Medford 55, Massachusetts 
a a SN 


THE 


ST. LAWRENCE UNIVERSITY 


Canton, New York 


A Liberal Arts College 


Devoted in peace as in war 
to the preparation of young 
men and women for positions 
of leadership and responsibil- 
ity in government, business, 


and the professions, with 
especial consideration for 
veterans. 


Eucene Garrett BEWKES 
President 


CRACKLING 

When Mark Twain went to borrow 
a book from a neighbor’s library, the 
owner said he would be happy to ac- 
commodate him again, but he had 
adopted a rule that any volume taken 
from _his library must be used on the 
premises. 

The next week, the neighbor dropped 
over for the loan of Mark’s lawn mower. 
“Take it and welcome!” said Mark, “only 
under a recently adopted policy, it is 
sae to be used away from my own 
awn.’ 
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WSTALLATIONS 


JHERBERT , MCKENNEY was _ in- 
alled as minister of the Universalist 
urch of Floral Park, New York, 
uesday evening, December 3, 1946. Dr. 
ornelius Greenway, minister of All 
puls Universalist Church, Brooklyn, of- 
red the invocation and the installation 
(ayer. Dr. Benjamin B. Hersey, min- 
ter ofthe Church of the Divine Pater- 
ity, New York, preached on, “If I Were 
Db Build.a Church.” The Act of Instal- 
tion was performed by Dr. Fred C. 
jeihing, New York State Superintend- 
at of Universalist Churches. Dr. Lein- 
ig also gave the Charge to the Congre- 
a tion’ A welcome to the community 
ras brought by the Rev. Kenneth B. 
ktrady, minister of the local Methodist 
hurch. The Benediction was _pro- 
jounced by the Rev. O. Herbert Mc- 
Kenney. The parish gave an informal 
eception for Mr. and “Mrs. McKenney 
bllowing the installation. 


MILTON ERNEST MUDER was in- 
alled as minister of the First Univer- 
alist Church of Woodsville, New 
Hampshire, Sunday afternoon, Decem- 
er 1, 1946. The Call to Worship and 
nvocation were given by the Rev. Mel- 
ille C. Mays, minister of the Congrega- 
nonal Church, Wells River, Vernon, 
zra B. Mann, lay reader, St. Luke’s 
piscopal Church, Woodsv.lle, read the 
bcripture. The Act of Installation was 
performed by Douglas R. Newbold, Act- 
ng Chairman of the Board of Trustees. 
he Rey. Skillman Myers, Professor of 
Philosophy,#Goddard College offered the 
istallation Prayer. The Charge to the 
minister and to the Congregation were 
given respectively by the Rev. Frank 
- Holmes, Unitarian Minister of Con- 
ord, and the Rev. Fenwick L. Leavitt, 
ir, minister of the First Universalist 
Shureh, Barre, Vermont. Greetings 
vere brought from the Danbury Con- 
regational Church, Mr. Muder’s last 
astorate, by Frank O. Sheldon, chair- 
man of that parish. The Rev. Fred 
Hq. Miller, Acting Superintendent of 
New“, Hampshire Universalist Churches 
ind yninister of the First’ Universalist 
thurch of Nashua, brought the greet- 
ngs of the state organization. The 
tev. Ben M. Smith, brought a _ wel- 
come from the commun‘ty. A_recep- 
ion for Mr. and Mrs. Muder followed. 


SIDEWALK SERMON 


Injustice to any one race 
Denies our common Creator 
Degrades all human dignity 
Undermines all civilization 
Makes little Hitlers of all 

Don’t let it happen here 

BEWARE, AMERICA! 


Brainard F. Gibbons 


anuary 4, 1947 
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HIRAM, MAINE, CHURCH 
GETS LEGACY 


The Universalist Church of Hiram, 
Maine, comes into possession of ten 
thousand dollars soon. The interest of 
this fund is to be used for preaching in 
Hiram. Mrs. Mary E. Young, a devoted 
member of the church for many years, 
left this sum by will to the Maine Uni- 
versalist Convention in trust, directing 
that the interest be paid for her lifetime 
to a niece. This niece, Mrs. Asa Brad- 
ford, also a member of the church, died 
recently thus releasing the interest to 
the church. 


WORKMANSHIP 
AND 

JPERFECT FIT 

gy UNSURPASSED 


ESTABLISHED “1912 


7 W:36 STE NEW YORK 18, Ne 


PRENTICE-HALL presents ... 


by 
Natalie Shipman 


and 


Gurdon Saltonstall Worcester 


$2.50 


rR. AND Mrs. WoRCESTER in 
M this novel tell with sym- 
pathy and deep understanding 
of motive the story of a woman 
in danger of becoming an alco- 
holic and the solution of her 
problem. 


With subtlety and a preception 
of character, the authors build 


the story of Elly Landon’s effort to please her austere, schol- 
arly father with academic brilliance, to be as beautiful and 

9 
glamorous as her stepsister Margot and to earn her husband’s 


love and trust. 


The story maintains a high level of interest, 


accepting no false answers but facing every climax squarely. 


That Elly’s solution is an old 


one takes nothing from its sig- 


nificance or even its originality. Readers will find this a story 


full of deepest satisfaction. 


Tear off and mail 


IS aa ae copies PERCHANCE TO DREAM at $2.50 
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UN IVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 


16 Beacon Street - - 


Boston 8, Massachusetts 


CENTRAL FELLOWSHIP 
COMMITTEE 


The Central Fellowship Committee 
met on December 16, 1946 and took the 
following action on routine matters: 

Granted to the following licentiates 
the right to administer the Christian 
ordinances, upon recommendation of the 
State Fellowship Committees: 

Raymond C. Hopkins, David H. Cole, 
Gordon G. Newell recommended by the 
Massachusetts Fellowship Committee. 


Notices 


ILLINOIS COMMITTEE 
OF FELLOWSHIP 
Walter E. Stephens of Hoopeston granted 
Letter of License, with authority to admin- 
ister Christian ordinances, as of December 
12, 1946. 
Merton L. Aupripen, Secretary 


MAINE FELLOWSHIP 
COMMITTEE 
Granted a letter of license as lay preacher 
to Earle W. Dolphin for a period of three 
years from December 17, 1946. 
Dovaetas H. Rosstns, Secretary 


Heber Robinson — recommended by 
the Ohio Fellowship Committee. 

Walter E. Stephens—recommended by 
the Illinois Fellowship Committee. 

Transferred Rev. Philip R. Giles to the 
jurisdiction of the New Hampshire 
Fellowship Committee. 


UNIVERSALIST WOMEN’S 
ALLIANCE OF BOSTON 


The Universalist Women’s Alliance of Bos- 
ton and vicinity will meet at Bethany Union, 
256 Newbury Street, Boston, Friday, Jan- 
uary 17, at eleven o'clock. 

After the regular business meeting, Dr. 
Russell L. Carpenter, head of the Biology 
Department at Tufts College, will speak on, 
“Who Was P. T. Barnum?” 

Following the luncheon, there will be a 
“Roll Call” of the churches represented. 
Please make reservations for luncheon with 
Mrs. Dumas, Commonwealth 0240, on or 
before January 13. 


Approved the action of the Massa- 
chusetts Fellowship Committee in 
granting reciprocal fellowship to Rev. 
Donald McMillan, a Unitarian clergy- 
man. 


Approved the action of the Pennsyl- 
~vania Fellowship Committee in granting 
reciprocal fellowship to Rey. Robert W. 
Lawson, a Unitarian clergyman. 


Approved the action of the Vermont 


Awnice L. Rusuworts, Secretary Fellowship Committee in granting recip- 


Candid Dialogues on Advent in Retrospect 


By BRAINARD F. GIBBONS 


Some of the Daily Headings 


Religion Moralist 
Humanity Business 
Scientist Skeptic 

Disillusioned Gullible 


“On a ship off Okinawa, after the invasion of Iwo Jima, a battle-worn officer 
—in brief rest periods—sat meditating on the meaning of Jesus’ advent into this 
world of selfish, suffering, aspiring humanity. That officer was Chaplain Brainard 
F. Gibbons, now ministering again to his parish in Wausau, Wisconsin. The result of 
Mr. Gibbons’ meditations appears in the strangely appealing and unusually stim- 
ulating dialogues in this booklet. With daring imagination and dramatic flair, 
the author illuminates man’s soul so that through these conversations we see our 
own souls for what they are, battlegrounds of good and evil. 

There is stern realism and there is high hope and good courage in these pages. 
They make us look back to the Advent season in such a way that we will also 
look forward to a real advent of the Christ spirit in the world of tomorrow.” 


We He 


PRICE SCHEDULE 
11—99 64 cents 100—500 6 cents 
Plus Postage 
THAR OFF AND MAIL 
copies Candid Dialogues to: 


1—10 7 cents 501 up 54 cents 
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rocal fellowship to Rev. James Hut= 
chinson, a Unitarian clergyman. 


Esruer A. Ricnarpson, Secretary” 


NEW MEMBERS 1946 , 
Previously reported .....---::s:ssseeeee 803. 
Red Bill, N.C. (oen-.-..-:2--.G-ceccostteernne ae; 
Warsaw, WIS: Satessttetaeseee eee om 


EDUCATION FOR 
LIBERAL MINISTRY 


Theological School of 


ST. LAWRENCE UNIVERSITY 


Thorough Religious 
Education Course | 
Freedom and Fellowship | 


Write for information 


DEAN J. M. ATWOOD 
CANTON, N. Y. 


The 


story of Barabbas, 
whom the crowd chose in preference 


the thief, 
to Jesus. Emery Bekessy had the 


collaboration of the Biblical historian, 


Andreas Hemberger of Austria, in 
writing this book. : 


Order your copies from 


UNIVERSALIST 
PUBLISHING HOUSE 


16 Beacon Street, Boston 8, Mass. 
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